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INVITATION. 


Visitors are always welcome at The Com- 
panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity of 
occupation to interest every one and well repay 
a visit. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Wit one exception, the oldest justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in 
point of service, has been Horace Gray of Massa- 
chusetts, who was born in Boston in 1828, and 
was appointed to the Supreme bench by President 
Arthur in 1882. The failure of his health 
recently prompted Justice Gray to offer his 
resignation. In his place President Roosevelt 
has named Oliver Wendell Holmes, who is, as 
was his predecessor at the time of appointment, 
chief justice of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts. 

As the cover-page portrait indicates, Justice 
Holmes does not “look’’ sixty-one years, but he 
was born in Boston, the son of the beloved 
autocrat, in March, 1841. He was graduated at 
Harvard in 1861, ‘promptly entered the army, 
served three years, and was wounded as many 
times—one of these experiences inspiring his 
father’s striking sketch, ‘My Search After the 
Captain.” Returning to civil life, the young 
man went through the Harvard Law School, in 
which he was afterward a professor, built up a 
large practice, became an associate justice of the 
State Supreme Court in 1882, and in 1899 was 
appointed chief justice. Justice Holmes has 
always been popular, as well as respected, 
in and outside of professional circles, and his 
elevation to the Supreme bench wins the general 
approval that might be expected to follow honors 
paid toa man of high character and exceptional 
attainments. 


i “electrical manipulators,” as a corre- 
spondent calls them, are so busy bonding 
water-powers and securing charters and rights 
of way in Maine and New Hampshire, that he 
foresees “‘within easy reach” a through trolley- 
line from Boston to Bangor. Electric roads are 
now almost continuous from Boston to York 
Beach, and the gaps to be bridged at the other 
end of the route are fewer and less important 
than one might suppose. No very serious 
problems of engineering attend the enterprise. 
Once financiers are persuaded that it is worth 
while, the thing is as good as done. All these 
schemes perhaps foreshadow in their turn the 
transcontinental trolley. Whata lovely prospect 
for vacation journeys in summer weather! 
Amey celebrations, centennial and other, 
were quite a feature of Old Home Week 
this year, and the Kennebec Journal, taking time 
by the forelock, reminds its readers that nine 
Maine towns were incorporated in 1803 and 
eleven in 1804, and that it is none too early for 
them to begin to plan the commemoration of their 
hundred years. Moreover, Wells and Kenne- 
bunkport, incorporated in 1653, will pass their 
two hundred and fiftieth milestones, and New- 
castle will be one hundred and fifty years old 
in 1903. “There is more than sentiment involved 
in the celebration of such anniversaries,” as the 
Journal truly says, for the celebrations prove 
a material help to the towns. Indisputably, too, 
Old Home Week is the best time to celebrate. 
Cr of Admiral Dewey’s prizes has been 
ordered to the Portsmouth navy - yard, 
where, in the course of a few weeks, she is 
expected to appear for alterations and repairs. 
This is the Isla de Luzon, a thousand-ton gun- 
boat almost as large as the Machias, although 
not quite so speedy or so effectively armed. She 
has been on the Asiatic station, where quite a 
little fleet of captured craft may be found under 
our flag. All New England will be patriotically 
pleased to see her. Portsmouth patriots will be 
more than pleased, for every such visitor means 





employment for skilled mechanics and more | free 
business for everybody. In fact, the local | 
papers intimate that Portsmouth would rejoice | 
to see about six like her. 


} asa an eighteen-acre field of tobacco istadiien’ 
on the Farmington River, a certain C onnecti- | 
cut firm of tobacco-growers lost a dozen plants 
a night. The losses began in July, when the 
plants were almost full grown and pretty heavy, | 
and they continued until three hundred had been 
carried away, the stalks being cut off near the 
ground. ‘The owners of the tobacco were inclined 
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to laugh at the theory a local hunter and trapper 
propounded, but they let him follow it out, and 
he finally trailed and caught the thief, a muskrat, 
which had made a well-defined path to the river, 
and then had swam with the plants to an island, 
two hundred feet distant, using them to build a 
winter house. It seems incredible that the little 
rascal should have transported these large and 
heavy stalks, but that actually happened, and the 
probable explanation is that a muskrat, like a 
tobacco stalk, is strong for its size. 
| acre young clerk in a Hartford drug-store 
has been known to jeer at countryfolk, but 
no Connecticut farmer’s boy would ever have 
done the thing he did the other day. Clothed in 
glad raiment, he attended a band concert at 
Riverside Park, and while wandering along 
the edge of the grove discovered three little 
kittens. They were beauties— Angoras, he 
thought, and Angoras being worth money, .he 
took them in hisarms and started for home. The 
kittens were quiet because they were frightened ; 
but presently the smart young man became 
aware of a familiar odor which seemed tobe 
somewhere in his immediate vicinity. Yet he 
could not locate it, and he wondered—wondered 
why that odor should persist and strengthen ; 
why people seemed to avoid him; why they 
turned around and stared after him; and he did 
not learn the reason for all these things until he 
and his three kittens reached home. They were 
baby skunks. 


he arc-light is a great invention, but so, too, 

is the piazza, especially on summer nights. 

It seems a pity that these two civilizing influences 
should ever fail to harmonize, yet sometimes 














‘SCHOOLS wae COLLEGES. 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to any one requesting it a 


Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or 
Normal School, College or University in New England. Address, 
BRUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, The were s icameccapa Sen. Mase. 
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STON Institute and _ Train- 
gh ey STAMMERERS 127 Tremont St., Boston. 
Williston Seminary Academy for Boys. | 

Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools, | 
Fully equipped laboratories in tm ape Chemistry and 
Biology. low Athletic as. és! mile ween s or Biseipel, 

track. 62d year. JOSEPH H. 

The Colby Adnan, 

New London, N. H. 


Goodsentional. 50th we ear begins Sept. 16, 1902. Courses: 
assical, Scientific, eerery Camananeiat. Vocal and 
&. McKEAN, A.M., Pri 
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Dow Aaatoun. Franconia, N. H 

Both sexes. Thorough. Four courses. Prepares for 

College. Endowed. $160a year. For catalogue apply to 
DOW ACADEMY. 


= RHODE ISLAND 

- COLLEGE OF 
AGRICULTURE 
‘AND MECHANIC ARTS 











ioerandunel Music. . 
MISS ANNIE COOLIDGE RUST’S 
FROEBEL-SCHOOL~ Kindergarten 
Normal Classes, BOSTON, Eeyenth veer 

Address MISS RUST, 811 Beacon Street. 


Faelten Pianoforte School. 


Maintains the highest musical and tech- 











nical standards. Complete courses for | 


adults and children. Normal school for 
teachers. Students’ Home for young women. 


30 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON. 


MY SITUATION 


With Ep1son ELECTRIC ILL. Co. was obtained for me | 
by Burdett College of Actual peasiness, and Short- 
hand.—F. M. Are ea Saugus, te to Bur- 
dett College, 694 Washington Street, Boston, for Journal. 








THE WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, | 


EDMUND A. gore Ph. D., LL. D., President. 


Kingston, R. I. 

A technical-scientifie ontie e ) Soe rounet men and 
young women. Course: riculture, Mechani- 
cal and Electrical E niineering, Chemistry, Biology 
and General Science lead to the degree of 5. 

eparatory Department. Dorm ~ ries. Tuition 
free. Send for wilustrated Catal 

J. H. WASHBURN i Ph. D., Pres. 
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WHEATON 
SEMINARY 


NORTON, MASS. 
. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., D.D., Pres. J 
68th vear begins Sept. 7th. For young 
women. Endowed college preparatory ; 
with advanced courses for high “school grede- , 
ates and others. Native French and German; 
music and art. Steam heat, electric lighting, 4 
oe. G junasium, with resident instructor ; ten” 
golf etc. tensive grounds. Beautifully 
and “hentthfull located, within 30 miles of 
Boston. Christian home influences. q 
For Catalogue and Views, address the president. 
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they do. In Springfield, M husetts, for 
instance, there was a citizen whose piazza was 
in the very glare of publicity, so to speak, to the 
extent that when the family went out there in 
the evening they felt as if they were on exhibi- 
tion. The street-lamp was to blame. So, after 
the citizen had brooded over the problem for 
days and nights, he took a ladder and a brushful 
of paint, climbed up, and daubed a black spot on 
the globe. That left a deep shadow in the 
desired place. Then papa and mamma, not to 
speak of daughter and her young man, enjoyed 
the piazza. 

But this ingenious citizen is not the only man 
in Springfield. Others had suffered from the 
street-lamps, and when he confided his remedy 
to his friends the lighting committee of the city 
council began to be besieged with requests to 
paint spots on other globes. In practice this 
might so work out that at a “four corners” each 
resident would want his own place shaded, and 
the city would be paying seventy-five dollars 
a year for a light that did not illuminate. Or, 
again, if the light-trimmer chanced to shift the 
position of a globe that bore a single spot some- 
body would complain, or somebody might want 
to go up and paint another spot. So the com- 
mittee decided to have no painting done, and to 
remove the spot that the first man had painted. 
Hard on the individual? Perhaps; but so are 
many restrictions that make for the general 
good, and he would probably own that the 
community could better dispense with piazzas 
than to do away with electric lights. 


® © 
COULD NOT TRIP HIM. 


A Southern colored preacher of nimble mind 
was .in the habit of boasting that he could 
preach on any subject and still keep the discourse 
in religious channels. One Sunday, says the 
New York Times, he said to his congregation : 

“Now let any of the brethren name a thing to 
talk about. Anything.” 

“Talk about pills!”’ shouted an elder, who sat 
in the front row, and was possibly desirous of 
giving the preacher too hard a stint. 

“Pills!” responded the minister. “Pills! A 
good subject! As you know, brethren, there are 
many kinds of pills. There are sugar-coated 
pills, to cure ’most anything. There are bromide 
pills to make you sleep. There are quinine pills 
for colds. But the pills I shall now consider are 
the gos-pills.” 
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The New Hampshire College 


of Agriculture and the Mechanic Arts, 
Durham, N. H., 
Offers courses in Agriculture, Mechanical Engi- 
Eocene Electrical Engineering, Technical Chem- 
aa also a General Course.” For gee 
ng cost of tuition and full particulars, ad: 
CHAS. 8. MURKLAND, Pomnuns. 























A HOME 
Little Blue .se: 
for YOUNG 

FARMINGTON, M BOYS. 


hide me BS known as —_— Bonet FAMILY SCHOOL,” 
founde Opens Oct. 2d, under the 2, paneqe- 
ment of a “Sormner teacher. New building li + - oy 
electricity and limited to 20 boys. Room for three 


more boys. GEORGE DUDLEY CHURCH, Principal. 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like a thorough and efficient training 
in ever rtment of a broad culture, a loyal 
and hel pfu school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $225 per year. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Principal, Franklin, Mass. 
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Sixty-Third Year Now Open. 
Age, experience, reliability, and the most modern and 
effective methods recommend this school as the best 
for all Business and Shorthand Studies. Send for 
Year Book and new Penmanship Circular, FREE. 
666 Weshiagion St., cor. Beach, Boston, Mass. 
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New 
Pupils 
Daily. 


Open for visitors all the year round, Prospectus Free. 


Burdett College of Actual Business and 
Shorthand, 694 Washington St., Boston. 
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ONLY HOME MILITARY SCHOOL 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 


A strictly select Family School. The 
number of pupils is limited to forty. 
The buildings are new, with all modern 
sanitary improvements. Outdoor sports 
are found here in_ perfection. Rd 
ana fishing on the old Concord; 

ll, lawn - tennis and gymnasium: 
om for which there is ample room 
on the sixty acres included in the school 
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an attractive feature of the school. 
The courses of ~~ 4 fit for any college, 
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POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DuxsuRY, Mass. Individual poghip Sond f°" 
pictures and circular. KNAPP 


COLLEGE of PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS. 


Standard requirements. Allowance for service in 
Dispensary and Hospital. Twenty-third year opens 
rapes oe 17th. Ample instruction in actual practice. 

J. H. JACKSON, A. M., M. D., REGISTRAR 
Near Gite Hospital, Shawmut Avenue, BosTON, Mass. 


TELEGRAPHY 
taught thoroughly and quic tions secured. Catal 


‘scuooL Box 65. Lebanon, Fa. 


UNIV EK Rarty OF MAINE, Orono, Me. 
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Ashburnham, Mass. 


For YOUNG MEN 
and YOUNG WOMEN. 


Location among the 
hills of Northern Cen- 
tral Mass. rroo ft. above 
sea-level. Two hours’ 
ride from Boston. 

% 

Modern Buildings. 
Several Courses of Study. 
Strong Music Departments. 
Well - equipped Laboratories. 

Large Gymnasium. 

New Athletic Field. 
Certificate Admits to Leading 

Colleges. 





+ 
$200 to $250 pays all 
necessary expenses for | 
board, room, tuition, etc. 


Catalogue sent on request. 
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In Six Chapters. — Chapter One. 


HEN Alice Andrews looked from the | a letter from home. 


office window she usually saw the/for her brother, Abbott Andrews, land sur- 
valley of the Wislemkoom River and | veyor. Alice, acting as his office assistant 
and secretary, had applied to Captain Olds for | me behind, I’ll see if I’ve got enough influence 
the Potongo work before the surveyor went | at Ottawa to get a rational being put driving | bantam rooster. 


the primeval forest beyond it ; but now, as she 
lifted her face from the drawing-table, she 


beheld nothing outside except snow falling | away from Wislemkoom to the woods. 


fleecily in windless air. She could not even 
perceive the long rows of 
cord- wood piled by the 
roadside opposite her win- 


| 


“T shall get the letters just as soon if I don’t 





dow, let alone the log-built 
store and post-office at 
Wislemkoom Corners, a 
hundred yards distant. 

Alice mechanically re- 
filled her pen with India 
ink. She was alone in the 
rude office, one large room 
warmed by a box stove, in 
which green maple burned 
with so monotonous a 
sizzle that she could almost 
believe it to be the sound of 
the incessant snow. The 
fancy merged into a more 
distinct dream that the 
descending, white was some 
enchantment separating 
her altogether from the 
world. 

She humored the dream, 
and wove a sort of story 
into it: The spell was clos- 
ing about the office, and no 
one could ever break it or 
deliver her. ‘The wizard of 
the snow would enshroud 
her past finding by her 
three big brothers when 
they should return from the 
Wislemkoom wilderness. 

Now in her shifting 
vision she could see the 
surveyors at work among 
the snow -laden spruces, 
the axmen bringing down 
showers when they struck 














at branches or “blazed” 

the shivering trees. But 

Alice was not so absorbed 

in her fancies as to lose any time. The 
moment her drawing-pen was full she began 
to screw up the gage, and stooped over the 
drawing-table again after one long glance 
about the office. 

The room was not plastered, but the logs 
had been laid in mortar, and the tight joints 
quite excluded outer air. About the walls 
were tacked a few surveyor’s plans, with a 
large map of Canada which showed the 
Dominion teeming with railways, cities and 
towns, and indicated the United States as a 
much smaller and almost blank region to the 
south ward. 

Alice’s snow-shoes were stuck on end, toes 
up, in the drift outdoors, for snow-ghoes, like 
dogs and boys, are better for being kept much 
in the open. The long-handled half-ax of her 
woodland walks had been smartly struck 
horizontally into the log wall. On a second 
drawing-table rested a surveyor’s chain, a 
theodolite, an explorer’s small compass and a 
bundle of iron chaining-arrows. Nothing 
more prosaic could be conceived than this sur- 


veyor’s office. There all was for utility at its | 


barest. 

Alice herself, rosy and neat, wore a garb not 
unfit for winter woodland usage. Her blouse 
waist and short skirt were of hard-surfaced 
melton, to which the snow would not cling. 
Two pairs of stout woolen stockings kept her 
feet warm ; the outside stockings were of fine, 
strong cotton, which would not catch and hold 
powdery snow. Her tough, thin moccasins 
were of caribou skin. Her red blanket over- 
coat lay across the back of a chair, with her red 
toque, best of all winter head-gear, light, warm, 
porous, and capable of being worn as a skull- 
cap, or pulled down over face and ears. 

Alice bent so resolutely to her work that 
she scarcely looked up when she heard the 
bells of the semiweekly mail-stage. Yet the 





arrival of the stage was an event at Wislem- | 
koom Corners, and she was particilarly inter- | 
| pocket and meditated a few moments on the 


ested in that mail. It would surely bring her 


document there. Then he started toward 
the surveyor’s, puffing as he waddled in 


invisible. 
But before the falling snow had quite 


Renwick, he stopped and called back, 
“Driver, how long do you stop?” 

“Till 1 get started for Cahigamog.” 

“TI knew that. But how long before 


It might bring a big order | you start?” 


“Oh, I’ll tootle for you.” 
“All right! You’d better. If you leave 


| stage on this route.” 


‘Then the captain’s form became vaguer and 


, the deep rut, now filled afresh and almost | 


hidden his muffled and snowy figure from | 


until he had fully considered the sign. Then 
he stared at her. 

“A girl!” 

“Yes, sir; but Abbott Andrews isn’t,” said 
| Alice, courtesying. 

The captain cocked his head to one side, 
pursed up his lips and felt the end of his round 
nose, his black eyes twinkling. 

“Why not neatness and despatch?” He 
glanced up at the sign. 
| “Neatness is a matter of course, sir,”’ said 

Alice, with composure. 
He put his head on the other side and con- 
sidered her with eyes as round as those of a 


“Surveyor Andrews’s customers got to do 

business on the door-sill when it’s snowing ?” 
he inquired. 

“No, unless their busi- 

ness is with the sign, sir. 








**AND YOU DO HIS MAPPING, I SEE. 


Won’t you come in, please ? 
Let me brush the snow off 
you.” She was using a 
hand-broom of cedar twigs 
bound together. “Hadn’t 
I better help you off with 
your coat, too ?’”’ 

“I guess not, young 
woman; I’ve only got a 
few minutes here. My 
name is Olds.” 

“Captain Olds ?”’ 

“That’s what they call 
me. I got the title when 
I used to bea barge captain, 
but I keep it by being ex- 
clusive and dignified. Why 
ain’t Surveyor Andrews 
here? " He wrote to me, 
wanting I’d give him my 
job of surveying on the 
Potongo.”’ 

“Yes, sir. I wrote the 
letter.”’ 

“Huh! You? It wasa 
regular man’s hand. You 
work for Surveyor An- 
drews ?”’ 

“I’m his assistant and 
his sister, sir.”’ 

“You are? Well! And 
you do his mapping, I 
see.” The stubby man 
peered at the drawing- 
board. “Good! I know 
neat mapping when I see 
it. Goout surveying any ?” 
he asked, quizzically. 

“Sometimes on farm 
lines. I can take field 





go to the post-office until the mail ‘is dis- more vague, till it was quite concealed by the _ notes and use the compass,” said Alice, with 


tributed,”’ thought Alice, while she produced a 
fine line with care. 

Meanwhile the stage stopped in front of the 
post-office. Then the sole passenger, a short, 
broad, grizzled man in a costly seal overcoat 
and otter cap, alighted upon the platform 
before Richard Renwick’s store. As he 
flapped his arms for a few moments to knock 
the snow out of his furs, he looked not unlik 
a Christmas figure of Santa Claus. : 

Renwick could see no feature of the new- 
comer except his keen black eyes and his red 
dab of a nose, but he greeted him deferen- 
tially: “Come right along in, Captain Olds, 
and lemme use a broom on your coat.”’ 

The man of furs ignored the invitation. 
“Where’s Surveyor Andrews’s office?” he 
inquired, cocking his head sidewise to look up. 

“About twenty rods back, sir.” 

“Back!” He turned hotly on the stage- 
driver. “Why didn’t you tell me we were 
passing Surveyor Andrews’s place ?”” 

“What call had I got to tell you?” The 
driver stared. 

“You knew I wanted to see the surveyor.” 

“S’pose I did? You didn’t ask to be showed 
his office.” 

“Well,” said Captain Olds, mildly, “you are 
the slowest fossil! Was it back by the wood- 
pile?” 

“Yes, sir,” put in Renwick, “but you 
couldn’t see it the way the snow is falling.” 

“Surveyor at home?” ‘ 

“No, sir; he’s out laying off big Dan 
Macrea’s Bonnechere limit.” 

* Anybody to do business for him ?” 

“Sister’s there.” 

“Assistant there, you say?” 

“Yes, sir.” Renwick scarcely noticed that 
the captain had mistaken the word. To the 
storekeeper Surveyor Andrews’s sister and his 
assistant meant Alice. 

Captain Olds thrust his hand into his breast 


falling snow. 

The driver looked gloomily at Renwick. 
“Blamed if I’d let any Yankee come a-lum- 
berin’ in Canaday !” 

“If there was any way, Bill,” said the 
bilious postmaster, wearily, “but there ain’t. 
The next best is making a bit of money out of 
’7em. Not but what I admire your being 
patriotic. And_yet there’s no denying that 
some of ’em has done a good deal of good in 
this region.”’ 

“Good, sir? No, sir. Cutting our timber 
off, and sending it away to be sawed up in the 
States! Call that good ?’’ 

“Well, anyway,” said Renwick, as if per- 
plexed, “look at the way they feed shantymen 
now compared to what it was before the 
Yankee came in—only pork and bread and 
tea them times.” 

“Huh, feedin’ men high so’s to get more 
work out of ’em!”’ the driver was saying, when 
a woman’s high-pitched voice came from the 
back part of the store: 

“You men stop gabbling and fetch that 
mail-bag in here! S’pose I'll wait all day?” 

Renwick seemed to shrink. “The missis is 
expecting a letter,”’ he whispered. 


The stage-driver, who looked hardly less | 


scared, whispered back, “Ain’t she a terror?” 
Then, with the mail-bag, they both slunk into 
the store. 

Meanwhile Alice, intent on her mapping, 
heard a shuffling of feet, a puffing, and a rap 
at her door. Some one had come through the 
snow. 

A visitor? A startling rarity! She opened 
the door to see a short, furry, unknown man 
staring up at the lintel. There was nailed 
a sign in which Alice, who had lettered it, 
took some pride : 

Abbott Andrews 
Provincial Land Surveyor. 
Farm lines run out. Timber limit.work 
done with despatch. 


Captain Olds did not-even glance at Alice 


pride, 

“Do tell! You’re the first girl I’ve seen in 
the surveying line.” 

“*I don’t profess to be more than a draftsman. 
If I ever go surveying, it’s only for a day or 
two around here with my brothers. I wanted 
to know how to work on the ground, just so I 
could understand how to make maps from field 
notes. And so I[ kept asking, till Abbott took 
me out on little surveys and explained the 
whole thing.” 

“Good! Ask and it shall be explained unto 
thee. It’s a text that would get into Scripture 
if I had the overhauling of it. Well, now, I 
was expecting to give that job to your brother. 
When I find a man looking up work, he’s 
the man I give work to. But he’s gone? So 
I s’pose I’ll have to give the job to Brad- 
shaw.” 

“Excuse me, Captain Olds, but my brother 
gave me directions about your work. He 
expected you might send in the government 
instructions by mail. He told me to send the 
instructions to him in a hurry, so he could do 
the work before coming out of the woods. I 
wag, hoping to hear from you by this mail, but 

| I didn’t expect to have the pleasure of seeing 
you, sir.” 

| ‘The captain looked properly flattered at the 
| compliment, but he was not quite ready to 
surrender. 

| “Huh!” he grunted. “I might see Surveyor 
| Bradshaw face to face. He’s up in the Kim- 
| minnisskiec for Pelly & Purdy, and my driving 
| team is waiting for me at Cahigamog.” 

Bradshaw was another surveyor and the one 
business rival dreaded by Abbott Andrews, 

| and now the stress of competition put Alice to 
| her best wits. 

“Mr. Bradshaw is a tip-top surveyor, sir,” 
she said. “My brother always says so. But 
Mr. Bradshaw is at work in the woods. 

| Probably he could not stop his job for Pelly 
& Purdy. Anyway, he couldn’t get started 
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from the Kimminnisskie before Abbott could be 
at work on your survey. Abbott is working in 
that region now, and he’s got his men and equip- 
ment out there. He must be nearly through 
Mr. Macrea’s job already. To start him on 
your work, all I’ve got to do is to send him the 
instructions and some more provisions. I’m 
sure Mr. Bradshaw couldn’t get the work done 
nearly as soon as my brother.” 

“T guess your brother is all right,” said Cap- 
tain Olds, wagging his head and shutting his 
eyes and smacking his lips with satisfaction. 
“He knows enough to have an assistant that can 
talk up. Here’s the instructions.” 

He took a great yellow official envelope from 
his pocket and laid it on the drawing-table. 
It was addressed to himself and marked 
“©. a. ¥. 5.” 

“Think of me on her majesty’s service!” 
he said, smiling. “Understand now, young 
woman,” he looked sternly at the girl, “1 want 
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and her husband’s correspondence, fled before | broke!’ said the old man, as he came toward 


the captain, and hid her untidiness in the house, 
which lay behind the store. The captain drew 
forth a long leather wallet, and counted out a 
number of small bills. 

““Here’s two hundred dollars advance. Think 


that will pull you through ?” and he handed her 


the money. 
“Yes, sir,” said Alice, with hesitation, for the 


advance was small for so heavy a job. Still it | 
was more than enough to pay her brother’s debt 


to the storekeeper. 


“T’ll give you a receipt, Captain Olds,” she | 


said. 


“Never mind; can’t stop. Driver’s heart is | 


breaking already. Your face is good enough 
receipt, anyhow. Now I’m off, young woman. 
Good-by! I hope you’ll make well on the job.” 
Already he was in the sleigh, pushing the 
buffalo-robe under his legs. The driver chirruped 
to his horse, and they started for Cahigamog. 
Alice stared blankly, then called aloud, “But 





this work pushed. It’s nigh February now, and 
the snow-shoeing will be done early in April. | 
I’m likely to lose that limit if I can’t show it’s | 
surveyed by spring. I’m offered five thousand 
dollars just to retire from my application for it. | 
But it may be worth twenty thousand dollars, 
seeing how timber is up. I should have got the 
job done last year, but then there wasn’t such 
a race for limits. Now if I leave you these 
instructions, are you sure you will get them back 
in to your brother straight away ?” 

“Yes, sir; I’ll start them to-morrow.” 

“Are you sure your brother will start on my 
job right off?” 

“Yes, sir, sure ;, just as soon as he has finished 
the short job for Mr. Macrea. He should be 
through that about the time your instructions 
reach him.” 

**All right. 








Now I’m depending upon your 
word, mind that. It’s you I’m giving the job 
to, understand. And it’s you—” But here 
the tootling of the stage-driver’s horn came 
muffled and mellow through the falling white. 

Captain Olds threw open the office door and 
shouted, “Coming!” He turned again to Alice. 
“You understand I’ll depend on you. I’m expect- 
ing you to hustle the provisions out right away.” 

Alice suddenly looked blank. She had but a 
few dollars in money, and her brother owed 
Renwick for provisioning the Macrea survey. 
They had wondered if there would be difficulty 
in outfitting for Captain Olds’s job in case they 
got it. 

Captain Olds pondered the blank look of the 
girl as he went into the snow. In the next 
moment Alice had put on her overcoat, snatched 
up her toque and followed him. 

“T dare say 1 can start the men to-morrow,” 
said Alice. 

“Well, then, young woman, you’re all right if 
you’ve got what money you need. Ain’t got 
much, eh? I'll hand you some at the store. 
Surveyors ain’t all as rich as they ought to be, 
and so it’s customary for us luambermen to make 
em advances.” 

“It’s thoughtful of you, Mr. Olds.” 

“‘That’s all right! How’d your brother come | 
to locate out here, anyhow ?” Perhaps the cap- 
tain desired to escape further thanks. 

“Because Wislemkoom is handy to a big 
timber district. My brother used to keep his 
office altogether in Ottawa. But most of his big | 
limit jobs- were in winter and out this way, 80 | 
we concluded to locate here early every winter, | 
and stay till spring. We all came out last fall.” 

“All?” | 

“My three brothers and I. At home in’ 
Ottawa there are only my mother and my brother | 
Abbott’s wife and children.” 

“All depending on the surveying ?” 

“Yes, sir; and I’m so glad we’ve got your 
job?” 
“So’m I. You’re a good girl, and smart, too, 
which good girls sometimes ain’t. If | didn’t 
know how patriotic you Canadians are, I’d tell | 
you the truth. 1I’d have taken you for a Yankee | 
girl.” 

Alice laughed merrily. “Mother always says | 
I’ve got some Yankee notions. And so does | 
Mrs. Renwick. She lived West for a while.” 

“Well, hang on to ’em, and maybe you’ll get 
some more. But I’ll take these compliments all 
back if you disappoint me. Perhaps I’d better 
explain my fix. It’s this way: When I get to 
Cahigamog I’ll find my driving team waiting. 
Then I’m going to hurry across to my Boorn 
River limits. Then to Parry Sound. After 
that to Soo Saint Mary, and ’way up into 
Michigan to inspect my shanties there. My 
notion is, a lumberman makes or loses according 
as he attends to the work in his shanties. So I’ll 
be out of reach of things here for five or six 
weeks or more—away from the telegraph most 
of the time. Now twenty thousand dollars, 
maybe, hangs to the job I’m giving you. So I 
want it finished sure by spring. If it ain’t, 
young King de la Ronde gets it. He’s the next 
applicant. *Twas his father offered me the five 
thousand dollars to retire—before drink killed 
the poor man. Now if your brother shoves the 
work all right, he’ll find I’ve got more limits to 
survey.” 

Alice was about to reply gratefully, but he 
stopped her with, “Never mind, it’s all right, 
young woman; here we are at the post-office. 
})on’t fret your skin loose, driver. I'll keep you 
only a minute now. Come right into the store, 
miss,” 

Mrs. Renwick, who had now read her letters 








we forgot to settle about the price of the work, 
Captain Olds!’ 

“That’s all right!” cried the captain, turning 
his head. “You charge what you ought to 
charge, and 1’ll pay what 1 ought to pay.” 

Renwick grinned sardonically at this. 


“Just have confidence in me same’s I’ve got in | 


her. “He tol’ you ’bout dat in dis letter.” 
The sky seemed to whirl around Alice! Her 














brother could not do Captain Olds’s survey. 
And she had contracted that he should hurry 
the work through! 





TO BE CONTINUED. 


T was in haying-time, and the weather was 
so fair that we had mowed all the grass in 
the “south field.” We had doubts about 

cutting down so much, for there were only three 
of us to take care of it; but the weather had 
cleared off bright and windy that morning, after 
a thunder-shower in the night. 

“There are pretty sure to be three or four days 
of good, hard weather now,” said Napoleon, or 
“Poley,” as we called him. “Let’s down with 
it !” 

And we did. There were six acres of it, all 
stout grass, following clover the summer before ; 








“Tl RAN THOSE COLTS UP AND DOWN THE MOW.”’ 


you,”’ continued the captain. “Good-by! Case 
anything goes wrong, address me at Ottawa. 
Mind, I’m depending on you,” and he volubly 
went over the whole story again, so Alice 
believed, for the descending snow completely hid 
him and smothered his words before he had 
stopped calling out to her. 

Then the sound of sleigh-bells came crooning 
through the myriad of tiny fleeces. Alice stood 
listening in elation. In her heart she blessed 
Captain Olds. The new job would complete a 
full winter’s wages for her three brothers and 
herself. Comfort for the summer was assured 
to the family at home in Ottawa. 

Alice turned and entered the store. After 
paying her brother’s account, she had twenty- 
seven dollars left. ‘Then she ordered on Abbott’s 
credit new supplies for the Potongo survey. 

“You better hustle the stuff right out to 
Potongo Lake,” said Renwick. “Jacques 
Semblon and his team can start with it in half 
an hour.”’ 

“That’s what I was thinking,” said Alice. 
“T’ll go and hurry him up.” 

“Olds will pay all right if the job is done on 
time,’’ said Renwick. “But s’posin’ Abbott got 
bunged up with snow-shoe disease again ?”’ 

**1’d go and do the work myself,” said the girl, 
as if joking. 

“Hang me if I don’t believe you’ve got spunk 
enough!” Renwick replied. “But would the 
captain pay? You’re no licensed surveyor.” 

“The captain would do what was right,” said 
Alice, going out in high spirits. 

“Pears she thinks the captain some kind of 
philanthropist,”” chuckled the storekeeper, after 
she had departed. He had never succeeded in 
various small attempts to overcharge the Yankee 
lumberman. 

An hour later the snowfall had ceased, and 
Alice had started Jacques Semblon with the 
government instructions and a load of pork, 
flour and tea. Then she took a noon dinner and 
went back to her map. 

It was about two o’clock when she heard a 
shout, “Hello youse’f, M’sieu Renwick !”’ 

In amazement she looked out. An old man in 
a worn Hudson Bay coat was thrusting his 
snow-shoes off before the office. 

“Cadien Leblanc!” she cried, opening the 
door. 

“Ah, oui, old Cadien, for sure!” he said, in 
tones almost parental. ‘M’sieu Abbott tol’ me 
hurry fast out. He’s afraid you take nudder 
survey.” 

“Why, Cadien! 
sick ?”” % 

“Non! non! not to say sick; honly his leg is 


What’s wrong? Is Abbott 


two tons and a half te the acre of long-stalked 
herd’s-grass, which, when dry and ready to go 
into the barn, is about as stiff and hard to pitch 
and handle as so much wire. Any country boy 
who has ever “mowed away” knows what such 
grass is when it is pitched off the cart to him in 
big forkfuls. 

The sun shone hot all that first day, and heavy 
as the grass was it “made” well. We raked it 
‘into windrows with the horse-rake during the 

afternoon. Father was away in the north part 
|of the State, “cruising” for pine and spruce, in 
| the employ of a lumber company, and Napoleon 
| and I had the haying to do, with the assistance 
of one hired man. 

| The next morning, as soon as the dew was 
| off, we turned the windrows. There were about 
twenty rack-loads of the hay. We planned to 
haul in ten loads that second day and ten the 
next. 

Seven or eight tons of hay, as every one 
knows, are about as much as three men ought 
to handle in one afternoon. It has all to be 
| pitched over twice with forks and trodden down 
| in the haymow ; and this latter part of the work, 
in the case of coarse herd’s-grass, is the worst, 
for the tramping has to be done in a hot, close 
barn, amid choking dust. 
| Until noon the second day, when we began 
hauling, the weather was fair; but immediately 
after twelve o’clock a change was apparent. A 
gray haze appeared in the south, soon followed 
| by small shreds of cloud, which increased in size. 
| In Maine we knew those signs only too well 
during the warm season. Such southern rains 
come on suddenly. 

“Tt will pour by five o’clock,” said Napoleon. 
“And all this hay out! What’s to be done?” 

The only thing we could do- was to swallow 
a hasty luncheon and begin hauling as fast as 
possible. 

We sent word of our plight to our next neigh- 
bors, the Whitcombs, and as they had finished 
their haying a day or two previously, they kindly 
sent over their two hired men, with hay-rack 
| and ox-team, to help us. 

We had been saving what we called the “west 
| bay’’ of the barn in which to put this herd’s-grass. 
The usual cross girders had been taken out of this 
| bay, making one long haymow of it, fifty feet 
| by twenty, and we knew that the crop in the south 
field would fill it to the “great beams’ of the 
| barn, eighteen or twenty feet above the barn 
| floor. 

When we drove in with the first load the hired 
|man started to pitch it off into the bay, and I 
| undertook to stow it. Napoleon had remained 
} out in the field to roll the windrows up into 








“tumbles,” ready to be pitched upon the cart as 
soon as it returned from the barn. 

The hired man was a large, strong fellow. At 
every forkful he flung off about half a hundred- 
weight of that coarse, snarled hay, and I soon 
found that I was going to have quite as much 
work as I could manage, for I had to pull the hay 
| back into the long, deep bay, tread it down in 
| the dust and heat, and return to the front in time 
| to take the next tough, snarly forkfuls as they 
| came rolling down off thecart. I could not doit; 
| no one could, My weight, indeed, was not suffi- 
cient to tread the coarse stuff down. 

This first load was no sooner pitched off and 
the cart backed out than in drove the Whitcomb 
rack, piled high with another load. One of the 
men with this team had remained in the field, 
rolling up tumbles ; the driver was ready to throw 
off the hay, and they all seemed to think that I 
could take care of it. 

Finding myself worsted, I ran into the house 
to see if I could not get some of the women to 
help me tread the hay down, but they had all gone 
raspberrying. 

As I ran back to the barn, however, I happened 
to see in the-lane two three-year-old colts that 
we were pasturing for Grandfather Adams. 
They were handsome brown Morgan colts, of 
which the old gentleman was very fond, for they 
were well matched, and he expected to exhibit 
them as a trotting pair at the State fair. He was 
out nearly every day looking at his pets, giving 
them salt or titbits, and seeing to it that we kept 
the watering-trough in the lane pumped full of 
water. He also made us put brass balls on the 
horns of all the young cattle, for fear they would 
hook those colts. 

It came into my mind that I might make them 
tread that hay down in the mow. My need of 
aid was pressing. I ran out tothe lane and called 
the colts through the yard into the barn, then led 
them across the barn floor and urged them into the 
mow. ‘The hay was up just about level with the 
barn floor when I drove them in, and I put up a 
board to keep them from coming out. ‘The Whit- 
comb load was half off by this time; but I pulled 
a part of it back, and then, bringing a horsewhip 
from the wagon-house, I ran those colts up and 
down the mow. They were fine, plump, heavy 
colts, and the way they tramped that herd’s-grass 
down was a joy to behold. 

The Whitcomb cart had no sooner backed out 
of the barn floor than in came our cart with its 
second load. Napoleon had loaded it hastily, for 
the sky was darkening. 

“Pitch it off! Roll it off!’ I exclaimed to the 
hired man. * “I’ll take care of it! 1’ll stow it 
now as fast as all of you can bring it to me!”’ 

I would wait till I had half a rack-load of it 
rolled back and distributed about a little; then I 
-would get up on the front girders with the horse- 
whip and send those colts back and forth, from 
one end of the long bay to the other. Eight feet 
are much better than two for treading down hay, 
and the difference between a hundred and forty 
pounds of boy and sixteen hundred pounds of 
colt was at onceapparent. It wasagreat scheme! 

Meanwhile the loads came in hurry and haste. 
One was no sooner pitched off to me than another 
was ready. We were all working as swiftly as 
possible. But while throwing off the eighth load 
our hired man suddenly stopped, leaned on his 
fork, and began to laugh. 

“Say;” he drawled, “I s’pose you see that this 
haymow is fillin’ up pretty fast. It is up to the 
front beams now. *Tain’t any o’ my business, 
but how are you goin’ to git the colts down off’n 
the mow ?” 

In the heat and hurry of the emergency I had 
not thought of that, and they were being elevated 
higher and higher with every load. In fact, 
they were up nine or ten feet above the barn floor 
already ; too high for them to jump down without 
breaking their legs. 

The hired man stood and laughed. “Those 
colts’Il be up in the roof of the barn when this 
field of hay is in,” said he. 

When he drove out to the field he told Napoleon 
of the fix I was getting into with the colts, and 
Poley came running in to see about it. 

“That’s a pretty go!” he exclaimed. “What 
will Grandpa Adams say? I don’t think you 
ought to have taken those colts for such a job. 
The dust is making them cough.” 

“Well, they might just as well be on the great 
beams as where they are,” said I. “Now they 
are up here, I am going to keep them at it till 
this hay is in.” 

“There’ll be the mischief to pay if grandpa 
finds it out!’ replied Napoleon. He hurried 
back to the field, however, for the cart was 
waiting. 

I felt not a little anxious about the situation ; 








but the loads were coming thick and fast. As I 



















































































could not get the colts down, I kept them treading, 
and getting higher with every load. The rain 
did not begin until nearly five o’clock, and we 
hauled in eighteen big loads of that herd’s-grass ; 
there were only about two loads that became too 
wet to get in. 

But those eighteen loads had filled that haymow 
quite up to the great beams of the barn. As the 
hired man had anticipated, the colts were up in 
the top of that high barn, with hardly room 
to stand under the roof. Truth to say, too, they 
were hot and sweaty. 

The men from Mr. Whitcomb’s went off home, 
laughing over it; and as for Napoleon and me, 
the more we studied the problem of getting the 
colts down, the more difficult it looked. We set 
a long ladder and carried up two buckets of water 
to them, and let them stand in the hay and eat 
what they wanted. In fact, we were tired out 
with our hard afternoon’s work, and there were 
the cows to milk and all the barn chores to do. 
It was Saturday night, and our hired man went 
home. 

While we were milking we heard Grandpa 
Adams calling the colts. It was now raining 
hard, and he had come over to see that they had 
opportunity to get under the barn-yard sheds. 

**Now what shall wetell him?” said Napoleon, 
anxiously. 

Of course I ought to have gone and confessed. 
I knew it, but I did not want to have him find 
out what I had done. It disturbed me a good 
deal to hear the old gentleman out in the rain 
calling, “Nobby, nobby, nobby!” and “Co-jack, 
co-jack, co-jack!”” up and down the pasture; 
but I kept quiet, and when at last he came back 
to the barn and looked for us boys, to ask about 
the colts, Napoleon and I kept out of sight. 

Grandfather at last decided that they must 
have taken shelter in the woods at the far side 
of the pasture, as they sometimes did, and 
although still somewhat disappointed by their 
non-appearance, he went home without making 
any farther search. 

Day had no sooner broken the next morning 
than Napoleon and I wereatthe barn. Weknew 
that we must get those colts down in some way 
even if it were Sunday. It was really work of 





President of the Tuskegee 


a HAD grown to be a good deal of a boy 
¢ j before I fully realized that it was possible 
for a negro to be educated. When I was 
a small boy, just large enough to lift a shovel or 
handle an adz, I was put to work in a salt fur- 
nace in Malden, West Virginia. I did not know 
a letter, and had never entered a schoolhouse. 
Soon after I began to work in the furnace I 
noticed that it was the custom to designate the 
person who had packed each barrel of salt by 
marking a certain number upon the barrel, and 
that the name of the owner of the furnace was 
branded in plain letters upon each barrel. 

The number assigned to my stepfather was 
*18,” and by applying myself, I soon learned to 
know that number wherever I saw it. This 
was the first thing I learned in the direction of 
what is called a literary education. 
I never see the number 18 that I do not look 
at it with a kind of reverence. 

After having learned to know 18 when I 
saw it, I began to try to make the figures myself. 
To do this, I first used a large brush that had 
been dipped in a pot of lampblack. Day after 
day I practised, trying, as best 1 could without 
a teacher, to learn to write the wonderful charac- 
ters that I felt sure had some hidden power. 

I not only practised making these figures every 
spare minute I could get away from my work 


during the day, but also after I had gone home. | 
As I had no slate or pencil or paper, I practised 


writing 18 in the sand or with a piece of 
charcoal on the side of the shanty in which we 
lived. In this way I learned to write the figures 
almost perfectly. 






A Slate and Pencil. 


View I succeeded in getting enough 


money to buy a slate and slate-pencil. | 


As I recall my feelings now, it seems to 
me as if I never have felt so proud of anything 
else in all my life as I did of that slate and pencil. 
I valued them so highly that I was almost afraid 
to touch them. I had never before had in my 
hands anything in the shape of conveniences for 


acquiring an education except the pot of lamp- | 


black and the brush. Few slates and pencils, 1 
Suspect, were ever kept in such good condition 
or kept so long as were these of mine. 

Stiil later I was able to buy a sheet of paper. 
A clean, white sheet of paper ; the first I had ever 
handled! What a delightful and novel experi- 
encé! How tenderly and carefully I touched it! 
Rarely do I even now take up a sheet of paper 
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necessity, but how to manage it and not injure 
the animals was something of a problem. 

We went quietly to Mr. Whitcomb’s, called out 
his two hired men, and held a conference. We 
hit upon a scheme, and to carry it out we were 


bring four sticks of timber, two by eight inches, 
and each twenty-four feet in length. 
These we set up aslant, close together, reaching 


and forming a kind of chute. Taking halters 
and bits of rope, three of us then climbed on the 
mow, and by pushing against their sides sud- 
denly as they stood in the snarly hay, threw 
down first one, then the other, of the colts, and 
tied their legs securely, to prevent them from 
struggling. Then we dragged them forward to 
the top of the chute. 

While we were thus employed Napoleon had | 
gone to bring the long, large rope from a set of 
pulley -blocks, and also an old buffalo-skin. 


obliged to go to a sawmill half a mile distant and | 


from the barn floor to the top of the haymow, | 


time to get practical working knowledge of some 
industry under a competent instructor. 

Meanwhile he is paid something over the cost 
of his board for his work, and this surplus is 
reserved in the school’s treasury, to ‘be drawn 
upon to pay the student’s expenses the following 
year, when he—or she—enters the regular day- 
| school. This asrangement also serves as a test 
| of the earnestness of the student. No one who 
is not in earnest is going to work ten hours a day 
and study two hours at night for a year. 








He Would Not ‘‘ Beg.’’ 


VAN the agricultural department, to which | 
18% Alexander was assigned, he worked on 
the land during the day, and studied in the 

| class-room for two hours every night. One very 


Having wrapped the skin round one of the colts | coldday in November the man who is at the head 
to prevent injury to its sides, we then let the | | of the agricultural department had occasion to go 
animal slide down the chute, steadying it with | near Alexander where he was plowing in the 


AMONG NEGRO ae 


To this day | 


the large rope passed round its body. 

We were fortunate enough to get both of them 
down without accident, and we then untied their 
legs and turned them out: 

The colts were in the pasture, feeding as if 
nothing had happened, when Grandfather Adams 
came at eight o’clock. He looked them all over, 
but could not find a scratch or a mark on either 
of them. They did cough a little for several 
days afterward, but he did not chance to hear or 
notice that. 

That winter, however, in December, when 
father began to take the hay out of the mow, he 
had some difficulty. Napoleon and I were from 
home at the time, teaching district schools several 
miles away, but he wrote to us: 

“J should like to know how you two boys 
stowed that herd’s-grass hay last summer, and 
what you did to it; you must have used a pile- 
driver. No living man can pitch it out with a 





and block.” 





Normai anomoustriat Instita te 


name upon each barrel of salt introduced me 
into the world of letters. By watching the 
branding closely, I soon learned to pick out a 
few of the letters that were used in spelling the 
name of the proprietor. This I found made my 
task of learning the alphabet easier when later I 
secured a Webster’s spelling-book. 

These experiences of my own have led me to 
watch with the keenest interest here at Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute in Alabama the 
struggles of the young men and women who 
come to be educated. 

Some years ago a young man named Julius 
Cesar Alexander, who livéd in the northern part 
of Alabama, made up his mind that he must 


| but he had dependent upon him a mother who 
had spent her best days in service as a slave. 
His home was about three hundred miles from 
the Tuskegee Institute, but he resolved to make 
the journey. For some months before starting 
he worked very hard in order that he might save 
enough money to support his mother comfortably 
during his absence. 

After Alexander had provided enough money 





| had but one dollar left, to be used toward bring- 
|ing him to Tuskegee, to say nothing of paying 
his expenses after he arrived. He was not to be 
defeated, however, in his purpose. Gathering 
up his few pieces of clothing, he bade his mother 
| good-by, and started on foot for Tuskegee. 
| Ihave never been made to feel more prond of 
the work that we are doing at this institution 
than when I heard Alexander tell the story of 
his long walk. When he reached Tuskegee he 
a) still had seventy-five cents of the one dollar with 
| which he started. When I asked him how he 
had been able to travel three hundred miles and 
| spend only twenty-five cents, he said that he 


| started with a “‘snack” of food which lasted for | 


some miles. 

When this was gone, he applied to the people, 
both white and black, whose houses he passed, 
for food, and in no case was he denied. He said 
that as soon as he told people that he was on his 
way to the Tuskegee school their hearts opened, 
and he was given not only food but a place in | 

which to sleep. He had spent the twenty-five | 
cents in paying his way across certain ferries | 
where the ferrymen were not allowed to take any | 
passengers free. 

When Alexander reached Tuskegee he was | 
told that he could enter our night-school and 


begin in the way that we permit a limited | 


number of worthy students who have no money 
to begin: that is, for a year they are permitted 
to work for ten hours a day at some industry, 


hand-fork. I have sent for a grip-fork, and I | 
want you both to come home Saturday and help | 
me pull out two or three tons of it with a tackle | 


| have an education. Not only was he very poor, | 


to keep his mother from suffering for a year he | 


| field, and noticed that the young man was prac- 
tically barefoot. In fact, his feet would have been 
directly on the ground had it not been that before 
beginning work in the morning he had procured 
some pieces of wire and linked the soles of his 
shoes to the uppers. In walking to Tuskegee 
he had entirely worn out his shoes. 

When the young man was asked by the farm 
instructor why he had not called the attention of 
some one to his need of shoes, he replied that it 
had seemed to him as if that would be too much 
like “begging,”’ and that he did not want to 
“beg,”’ but simply wanted the chance to earn his 
education. He added that he had thought it best 
to prove that he was in earnest before calling 

| attention to his needs. This man is but one 
|example of numbers of men and women who 
are constantly seeking entrance into Tuskegee 
Institute. 
| Late one afternoon in the fall of 1886, soon 
after the opening of the school year, a young 
man about eighteen years of age came into my 
office. He was shy and bashful. In one hand 
| he had a small bundle, with a white rag or 
handkerchief wrapped round it. This contained 
his clothing. 
Under the other arm he had something which 
| he seemed half-inclined to conceal, and which I 
| found, on investigation, to be two chickens. | 
| When I asked him what he meant to do with | 
| the chickens, he told me that when he had left his | 
home to come to the school his mother had placed | 
| them in his hands with the explanation that 
| they were all she was able to give him as a start 
toward an education. Further questioning 
brought out the fact that he, too, had walked 
from his home,—a long distance from Tuskegee, 
—and had carried those precious chickens every 
mile of the way. 

This young man was given an opportunity to 
enter our night-school. For a year he worked 
ten hours a day at carpentry. At the end of the 
year he had succeeded in getting a start in 
class-room work, and had acquired considerable 
practical skill as a carpenter. He also had 
something laid up to his credit in the treasurer’s 
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What One Man Did. 


NE IHE following year he entered the day- 
a w school, but continued to work at carpentry 
for two days each week. We studied in 
the class-room the remaining four days. At the 
end of four years he graduated from the normal 
and industrial department, having made one of | 
the best records of any student who ever went 
through the institution. After his graduation he | 


school in a dilapidated log cabin. 

When he began his work the school was in 
session only three months during the year. He | 
endeavored first to secure a new and more) 
comfortable school building. He called meetings 
of the parents of the children, and roused their 
interest. Then he went about among the parents 
and among the white people of the community, 
also, and induced them to contribute enough 
money to buy the lumber and -other material | 
needed to build a schoolhouse. After the mate- | 
rial was secured, he utilized his knowledge of | 
carpentry in building almost the entire school- 
house himself. Within a few months after he 
| went to the place the community had, for the 
first time, a good schoolhouse. 

Theteacher’s next move was toward extending 
the school term. In his second year he showed 
the colored people how, by a \jttle extra tax on 
| themselves, the school term could be lengthened 
His efforts were continued 
until the school term was made six months. At 
| the same time he did not fail to go among the 
people and show them how to buy land, and how 
to improve their land and their home life. 

In addition to the work of educating directly 
the thousand and more students who come to the 
institution each year, Tuskegee Institute is | 
giving training to a much larger number of older 
men and women in the South through the 

















went to Georgia, where he began teaching a a 
in Pine Bluff, Arkansas, where he has since 
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in the Institute chapel, a handsome brick build- 
ing capable of seating more than two thousand 
persons, built almost wholly by the students. 
The building of it, even from the making of the 
bricks of which it is composed, formed a part of 
their industrial education. 

The conference is made up of hundreds of 
delegates, the greater number of whom are 
farmers and their wives. These people repre- 
sent nearly every part of the South. The main 
point aimed at is to give these people instruction 
and stimulus that will induce them to improve 
their industrial, educational, moral and religious 
life, and also influence them to sustain pleasant 
relations with their neighbors of the white race. 

One of the men who was largely trained 
| through the influence of this conference was 
named Willis Ligon. When this man attended 
the first session of the conference he was about 
sixty years old. He had been a slave, and, of 
course, had no property when he began his new 
life as a freeman. 

But after some years he made up his mind 
that he was not going to live any longer in 
poverty, and was at least going to own a farm 
and have a little money. At the time he made 
this resolution he did not own even a mule or an 
ox, and he had been renting land and going into 
debt each year for supplies. How to change all 
this and make a new start was a grave problem. 

On the plantation where he was at work there 
was a colored boy with whom Willis Ligon made 
a curious contract. It was this: that after the 
usual day’s work was done, this boy was to 
come to the cabin which Willis occupied. He 
was to come ortly on those nights when there 
was a bright moon. Then he would tie an old 





harness about his body, and hitch himself to a 
plow. 








Willis Ligon’s Plowing. 


LJIGHT after night Willis Ligon held the 
NN plow, and the boy pulled it in the moon- 
light. In this way the man cultivated a 
small cotton-crop free from debt. He saved 
enough of the proceeds of this crop to enable him 
to buy an ox, which the next year did the work 
of the boy. The following year he was able to 
buy a mule. 
1 will not prolong the story except to add that 
| when Willis Ligon died, a few months ago, he 
owned a good home and live stock, was out of 


| debt, was, I believe, a stockholder in one of the 


local banks at Tuskegee, and had the confidence 
and respect of the people of both races in his 
community. 

My readers, I think, will be interested in two 
other men of my race, both of whom were born 
in slavery, secured their education through the 
greatest difficulty, and achieved high success. 
Wiley Jones of Pine Bluff, Arkansas, was born 
a slave in Madison County, Georgia, in 1848. 
Soon after his birth his master took him to 
Arkansas, where he was required to attend his 
master’s personal wants till he became free. 

He did not have the privilege of attending any 
school or of having any regular instruction, yet 
he employed all the time he could spare from his 
daily work in learning to read and write without 
the aid of a teacher. No one who has not 


| passed through the experience knows how diffi- 


cult is the task of learning to read and write 
without a teacher. 

A great part of his early life after he became 
free was spent in working on a farm, but he 
managed to find time to strengthen his mind by 
study. 

Mr. Jones in early life not only resolved to get 
an education, notwithstanding his poverty, but 
to save his earnings. Keeping these two objects 
in view, he rose step by step from the position of 
slave to the ownership of a street-railway line 


lived. 

There are not many white men in this country 
who own street-railway lines, but for a young 
black boy, without aid, without the advantages 
of early education, to reach this position is an 
object-lesson worth keeping in mind. 

Mr. Jones is a very successful merchant, and 
is interested in several other kinds of business. 
In all things he has the respect and confidence of 
his neighbors. 

It is not generally known that there are 
several colored men in the South who are presi- 
dents of large and successful banks. One of 
these men is Mr. William R. Pettiford, of 
Birmingham, Alabama. Mr. Pettiford, like Mr. 
Jones, was born during the days of slavery, and 
had few opportunities to secure an education in 
the schoolroom, but he nevertheless resolved not 
to grow up in ignorance. By means of self- 
teaching and some small amount of training in 
the schoolroom, Mr. Pettiford managed, while he 
worked on a farm, to secure enough education to 
become a school-teacher. Later he became a 
successful minister and pastor of a church. 

While pastor of a large church in Birmingham, 
Alabama, he noticed that the colored people 
needed not only spiritual teaching, but also 
instruction as to how to save money and invest 
it wisely. Mr. Pettiford started to teach his 


that I do not recall the first sheet I ever touched | and to study in the class-room for two hours at |medium of the Tuskegee Negro Conference, | people the saving habit in a very humble and 


and tried to write upon. 


night. 


This method enables the student to make | which assembles annually at Tuskegee in Febru- | simple way. 
Watching the process of branding the owner’s | a beginning in class-room studies, and at the same | ary. The meetings of this conference are held | banking-house, and he was the only officer; but 


He had a mere shanty for his 
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CSG 1 GEC THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





this humble beginning was the foundation for a 
greater institution. 

I have not the space to trace all the steps of 
the progress of this negro bank, but I can say 
that it is now regularly incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Alabama, that it has a 
board of directors, and that its headquarters are 
in a large two-story brick building on one of the 
best streets of Birmingham, Alabama. The 








building is owned by the bank. Mr. Pettiford 
started with about a dozen depositors. At the 
present time there are more than five thousand 
depositors, many of whom are white people. 

Among the residents of Birmingham there are 
few men more highly respected than this once 
ignorant, poverty-stricken negro slave, who is 
now the honored president @f a large and 
successful bank. 














IV.— How Charlie Pierson Honored His License. 


Henry” recited “Jim Bludso,” and waited 

for comment. “Yarb” Kay, his uncle, 
rested one hand on the wheel and turned toward 
him. He said: 

“When the Prairie Belle took fire the man 
that put her alongside the bank and held her 
there, while the mate threw out the gangplank 
and the passengers got ashore, was the pilot. 
Engineers are killed in explosions or drowned ; 
it’s the pilots who are burned 
at their pusts. I reckon a 
hundred of them have died 
that way on the Mississippi. 
Why, I’ve known the fellows 
off watch to come up and 
help steer when the fiames 
roared under them, and sure 
I’ve never heard of .one of 
them deserting his wheel 
when it was his duty to stay. 
He just couldn’t if he tried. 
Pilots are trained to a sense 
of responsibility; they have 
it always with them; it 
squats on their pillows and 
it sort of paralyzes their run- 
away muscles. I don’t claim 
to be any world-beater my- 
self, but you may have noted 
now and then, John Henry, 
that I’m a little proud of my 
trade.’’ 

Yarb took a large hand- 
kerchief from a side pocket, 
pushed back his cap, wiped 
his bald forehead and cleared 
his throat. 

“There was Charlie Pier- 
son, now. Through five 
years of cubdom he worked 
hard to achieve a reputation, 
and he got it. From Cairo to 
New Orleans he was known 
as ‘The Dandy.’ He made 
fair wages, and all of his 
money went on his back. 
There wasn’t room on any 
boat for more than half of his 
clothes, so he had to leave 
the other half on shore, and 
whenever he pulled out from 
the wharf his eyes were wet 
with tears. He had clothes 
staked out in every town 
along the river, and when the boat made a landing 
he’d leap ashore, make a lightning change and 
come back like a comet. 

“He attended to business all right, though,— 


PP ttenry on the hard bench, “John 


there’s ways of making cubs attend to business, | 
—and when his time was out he knew the Mis- | 


sissippi as you know your back yard at home, 
only he knew it better. 


“T met him on Canal Street one day just after | 
he’d gone before the board of examiners and got | 


his license. He was twenty-one years old then, 
and he had a mustache that worried him. He 
spent a tremendous amount of time on it. The 
ends of it pointed to his eyes, and it was curled 
and waxed lovely. There was not enough of it 
to make him stoop-shouldered in carrying it 
round, but what there was of it was grand. He 
said to me, with the easy manners of the newly 
fledged steersman : 

“ ‘Got a job, Yarb?’ 

***No,’ I said, ‘I haven’t!’ 1’d had a row with 
the captain of the Caractacus, and just then 
was walking the pavements. 

“*Well,’ he said, ‘I’ve got one and I need a 
partner. Come with me and I’ll see that you’re 
fixed.’ 

“T asked him about it, and he told me, There 
was a man named Malachi V. Hennessy who 
had made money in central Louisiana selling 
sugar-house machinery. He had collected his 
pile in the Bayou Boeuf country, and he thought 
that he would add to it by going into the steam- 
boat business. 

“He knew nothing about the traffic, but had 
seen other folks get rich at it, so he bought a 
crazy old stern-wheeler, named the Mollie 
Bawn, painted her white all over with a red 
streak along her hull, and he had the courage to 
rechristen her the Boeuf Stake. His idea of 
a joke, I guess. Her boilers were old, her 
machinery was old, her timbers were dry and 


| that was their only way to get home. One of 


rotting in places, but he said she’d do for his 
purposes. I went down to the levee and looked 
her over. 

** Charlie,’ 1 said to Pierson, ‘a man cer- 
tainly takes his life in his hand when he ships 
on a thing like this.’ 

“He said, ‘You do that as a matter of business 
the year round, Yarb.’ 

“*But how are we ever going to hold up our 
heads,’ I said, ‘and look another pilot in the face 








**AND KISSED HIM ON HIS BLACKENED CHEEK.’’ 


| after working on a boat that’s got a name like 
that painted on it—the Boeuf Stake ?’ 

“He said, ‘A good strong man can live down 
anything, Yarb!’ 

“Well, I signed. The boat was of light draft 
and cruelly slow. I found that her business was 
to nose about the bayous, and load up wherever 
there was a cargo. We went up and down the 
Teche and the Atchafalaya and Red River, and 
pretty much everywhere else. Neither of us 
knew anything about those streams, but we 
poked along in daylight and tied up at night. I 
felt like the ‘Wandering Jew,’ and when we 


| the guards with me when they came up the steps, 
; and | saw wonder show in his face at the beauty 
|of the younger one. He lifted his hat as they 
passed, and in a little while was at the wheel. 
| “I don’t think the erazy old Boeuf Stake ever 
| began worse. She seemed ready to drop to pieces 
‘like the ‘One-Hoss Shay.’ Her ’scape-pipes 
wheezed and greaned as if she had bronchitis ; 
| her warped and splintery stern-wheel sloshed 
| the water and sputtered and slid about and 
| gained mighty little ‘way’; the badly stayed 
| jack-staff wabbled about so that it was hard to 
get guidance from it, and even her whistle had a 
sort of death-rattle in it. It was easy to see that 
she had not many more trips in her. Any little 
snag or a bump on a bluff-reef would have 
knocked the life out of her in a minute. I looked 
at Charlie and he looked at me, and we knew 
| what the looks meant. He smiled his bright 
| smile—he was one of the handsomest boys I) 
| have ever seen—and said : 

*¢A4 pilot’s license is a sight-draft on his nerve. 
I hope you’re ready to cash yours whenever it’s 
presented.’ 

‘Sure,’ I said, ‘but I don’t like to be in a 
hurry about it.’ 

“We staggered up the river, tearing up a lot of 
water with our bluff bows, and making between 
five and six miles an hour. Captain Hennessy, 
tramping about the hurricane-deck, was dissat- 
| isfied. He cocked his eye up at Pierson and 
| asked : 

“‘Can’t you get any more out of her ?” 

“Charlie shifted his tooth- 
pick and said, ‘Not with a 
crowbar and a package of 
dynamite.’ 

“*Well,’ Hennessy growled, 
‘other boats seem to get along 
all right! They go by us so 
fast they look like white 
streaks a half-mile long.’ 

““*Ves,’ Charlie said, ‘al- 
most any race-horse can run 
rings round a stump.’ 

“Hennessy went below, 
and we could tell from the 
increased noise in the pipes 
and the way in which she 
steered that he’d been stirring 
up the firemen and engineers. 
I s’pose they really got two 
hundred yards more an hour 
out of her. I had dinner and 
went out to the front, where 
1 sat with my heels cocked 
up and half-asleep. We 
were forty miles above New 
Orleans. 

“] felt a wave of hot air 
strike my back and heard a 
fierce crackling behind me. 
1 looked, and the entire rear 
of the saloon was a mass of 
flame which seemed to be 
shooting up from below. A 
negro helper had got to fool- 
ing with an oil-can near the 
furnace, and it had exploded, 
throwing the ignited fluid in 
every direction. At that in- 
stant one of the mates came 
rushing up the steps, sped to 
the hurricane-deck and yelled 
to Pierson. Slowly and 
steadily the bow of the boat 
turned, and she was headed 
for the left bank, more than 
half a mile away. Charlie knew there was 
shallow water near it. The old tub was as dry 
as a bone, and I can’t tell you how fast she 
burned. Before the mate got down-stairs the 
roar of the flames was so loud that a man had to 
yell to make himself heard. Up the sides of her 
rolled great clouds of smoke—I never saw blacker 
smoke! ‘There was an awful lot of shouting 
and jumping about below, and now and then a 
splash made by some roustabout springing into 
the water. I would have gone up to the pilot- 
house, but I could do no good there. The boat 
steered easily enough, and I knew my young 








made New Orleans, which we did once a month, 
I slunk through the back streets, not wanting to | 
meet any of the brotherhood. 

“Nothing seemed to disturb Hennessy, who | 
wasn’t a bad sort of man. He would come into | 
| the pilot-house when we were hitched to a bank 
;and drop into poetry, like you, John Henry. 
He knew but one piece, however : ‘When Malachi 
wore the collar of goold, which he wan fr-rom 
th’ pr-roud invader-r.’ I suppose he learned it 
because Malachi was his front name. He was 
prompt pay, and the life would have been pleasant 
but for the facts that I never felt safe on the old 
craft, and it was as dull as ditch-water. 

“Once when We were bound for the bayou 
region a couple of young women school-teachers 
came on board just before we left the city. They 
belonged to a small college for girls up in the 
country, and they took the Boeuf Stake because 


them attracted my attention particularly. They 
both had an expression of aloofness from the 
jarrings of the world, but this one was the most 
beautiful creature I had ever seen in my life. 
She was not more than twenty years old, with a 
face of Greek outline, dark blue eyes and rosebud 
lips, and showing under her wide hat were 








masses of golden hair. Charlie was leaning over | 


partner well enough to know that the wheel 
would be attended to whatever happened. 

“Malachi V. Hennessy, wearing a huge cork 
jacket, went by me like a flash, and leaped over 
the guard-rails to the river. Hesank like a shot. 
When the body was recovered it was found that 
he had some twelve thousand dollars in gold in 
a belt about his waist. I picked up a large flat 
table, and stood ready to jump. 

“Still the engine pistons went back and forth, 
driving the crank-beam, and still the boat’s head 
pointed steadily to the bank, the young hands on 
the wheel not faltering. By this time the interior 
of the cabin was dark with packed smoke, lit 
here and there by a red tongue of flame. Then 
we struck in five feet of water,—struck with a 
heavy jar that ought to have knocked the old 
chimneys down,—and I went overboard. 

“The first thing I saw in the water was the 
older teacher. Her feet had been swept from 
under her, and she was drifting. I grabbed her, 
and made my way to the bank. Then I looked 
back. A climbing wall of smoke was between me 
and the pilot-house, and flame was flaring up 
behind it. A gust of wind rushed in, shifted 
the smoke, and I saw Charlie come down the 
steps. Hestood a moment as if dazed. His hat 





was off, and he was in his shirt-sleeves. Suddenly 











he glanced at us, and then, without pause, dashed 
below. I knew that he was after the other 
woman. A minute later he appeared at the side, 
coming from one of the staterooms which opened 
on the platform of the saloon-deck. He had her 
in his arms, and behind him burst a mass of fire 
which seemed to be following him out. He 
clung to a guard-post while one might count ten, 
then threw her into the water and leaped after 
her. He landed on his feet, and groped for her 
in a blind fashion with the water up to his chin. 
His hands caught her skirt, and he clung to it. 
We went out, of course—I and two or three 
roustabouts. One of them, a black giant six feet 
and a half high, reached them first, took the girl 
and started to the bank. When we got to 
Charlie I saw that his face and hands were 
badly burned, and his eyes were closed. We 
laid him on the bank near the woman, who 
seemed unhurt, but was not conscious. Her 
companion took her in charge. The water ran 
down from Charlie’s wet clothing in little streams. 
He raised his blistered hands to his face. 

** “How is the pretty one?’ he asked. ‘I found 
her in the smoke. I thought maybe she was 
dead, but I brought her along.’ 

“*She’s all right,’ I answered. 
burned.’ 

“*How’m 1?’ was the next question. 

“Not so well,’ I said, ‘but you’ll do. 
mustache is off.’ 

“He tried to smile, but his stiffened lips would 
not let him. He opened his eyes, and I saw that 
they were not injured, although fiery red from 
the smoke. 

“<‘T’ll raise side- whiskers,’ he said. ‘The 
Boeuf Stake must be pretty well broiled by this 
time.’ 

“As he struggled to a sitting posture there was 
a roar like the roar of a park of artillery, and all 
the upper fabric of the boat went into the air. 
The boilers had exploded. It rained charred 
timbers for a while, and then an utter silence fell. 
The golden-haired teacher rose and reeled toward 
us, the other attempting to support her. She 
plumped down upon her knees by Charlie’s side, 
put her arm about his shoulders and kissed him 
on his blackened cheek. 

“The good God be forever with you, my brave 
friend!’ she said. 

**Tt’s all right! It’s all right!’ he answered. 
The pilot was not thinking about woman’s thanks 
just then. 

“*How about the run-in, Yarb?’ he asked. 
‘Did I hold her straight? It was hot up there.’ 

***You’ve cashed your draft, son,’ I said.” 
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WHEN ABNER GRUMMET RETURNED. 
LD Skipper Josiah Kentall’s little fishing- 
schooner lay alongside the town wharf, 
while he and Asa Fairway baited a tub 

of trawls in the shade of the mainsail. 

“*You know that air German Emp’ror has been 
on a visit to the King o’ England lately, don’t 
ye?” said the old man, after a somewhat pro- 
tracted silence. 

“Yes,” said Asa. 
some such account.’’ 

“Waal,’”’* resumed the skipper, “I see by my 
paper the other day where the German Emp’ror, 
soon’s ever he come to leave for home, turned to 
an’ kissed him on both cheeks in good shape.” 

“Sho!”? said Asa. 

“Oh, yes!”’ continued Skipper Kentall. “Give 
him a good smacker to start in with on the nigh 
side, an’ then drawed off an’ planted another on 
the off side.” 

“Waal, I’ll be jiggered!” exclaimed Asa. 
“Seem’s though them was cur’us actions for 
growed-up men-folks !” 

“Oh, waal,” said the skipper, “that’s just 
*cordin’ to where you was raised. They don’t 
think anything o’ such works over acrost. Most 
all them outlandish men are great on kissin’ one 
another, an’ bowin’ an’ scrapin’ to beat all. 

“Sometimes I dunno but what some o’ our 
own folks here to home would ’pear full better 
ef they didn’t always an’ forever act so plaguy 
kind o’ numb like. Now you take it here last 
week, the time Abner Grummet come home. It’s 
nineteen year ago this next fall since he shipped 
to go round the Horn in that last bark ever they 
built there to Porchmith, an’ he’s been out in 
that nor’ west coast in one craft an’ another ever 
sence till this summer.” 

“T cal’lated he’d skipped out for good,’’ inter- 
rupted Asa. 

“Not a mite of it!” returned the old man. 
“He ain’t made that way. He’s wrote home 
quite a few times, to my knowin’, an’ sent money 
regular’s clockwork. Not always a great sight to 
a time, ye know, but what little he was able 
to lay by over ’n’ above his runnin’ expenses he’s 
turned right in to his wife. Of course she’s had 
to scratch ’round considerable lively, too, by 
spells, takin’ in sewin’, an’ goin’ out nursin’, 
an’ all that, but betwixt ’em, they’ve made out to 
pay off the mortgage clip an’ clean, I understan’, 
an’ kep’ the place up in pretty tol’able shape, 
too. 
““My wife she’s had Mis’ Grammet to do for her 
some considerable little, an’ always ‘lowed that 
the two set a master store by each other. But 
what I’m comin’ at is this here. My Marshy— 
that’s the oldest girl of ours, ye know —she 


“Seem’s though I seen 


























was havin’ a dress fitted last week, so she | dunnage-bag down on the lounge there in the 
an’ her mother was both up there to Mis’ | sittin’-room, an’ struck out through the wood- 


Grummet’s just afore supper-time. 
“By and by Mis’ Grummet she 


with a big canvas bag acrost his 


to | drawed a bucket o’ water from the well, cut up 
take a look out the window, an’ saw this old feller | a stick or two 0’ wood, an’ puttered round like, 
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shed an’ done up his chores jus’ same’s ever; 


kind o’ slickin’ things up in the 





shoulder a-comin’ up the path to 
the back kitchen door there. 

says she. ‘If 
here don’t come another one 0’ 
them pack-pedlers! Guess’t won’t 
do him any hurt to stan’ there an’ 
knock a spell,’ says she. 

“But, sir, in room o’ knockin’, in 
come the old feller chock to the 
sittin’-room door, bag an’ 
an’ says to ’em all, ’s he, ‘I cal’late 
it’s a chance if ary one on ye knows 
who I be!’ ’s he. 

* *Tand sakes!’ says Mis’ Grum- 
met. ‘Abner Grummet, if you 
didn’t give me some start! Why 
didn’t you write you was comin’, 
so’s’t I could had somethin’ hearty for supper ?” 

“Waal, Abner he “lowed he couldn’t seem to 
rightly say just the day he sh’d get ‘round 
to startin’, an’ finally he figgered he sh’d be apt 
to get “long hisself quick’s ever ary letter would 
through the mails. 

“*Waal, there, then,’ says his wife, ‘you 
take hold an’ set the teakettle on the front of the 
stove, an’ see if the wood-box ain’t nigh empty. 
I wouldn’t wonder neither,’ ’s she, ‘if there 
didn’t need to be a pail o’ water fetched.’ 











“Waal, sir, Abner he took an’ dumped his old 





yard till our folks left. 

“©” course he’s aged up some 
considerable, Abner has, but out- 
side o’ that, my wife says, for all 
anybody could see, you’d never 
once mistrusted but what Abner 
Grummet had only just been down 
the road to the store, we’ll say, an’ 
mebbe come home a grain sooner’n 
what he cal’lated to. He just 
merely walked back into the house, 
an’ took up his chores just the very 
place he left ’em goin’ on twenty 
year afore, an’ that’s every mite 
there was to it.’’ 

“What you might call takin’ of 
it considerable cool, wa’n’t it?” 
remarked Asa Fairway. 

“Waal, yas, just a little,” said the skipper. 
“But now you un’stand I wouldn’t asked to had 
them two folks turned to an’ gone into no great 
sight of demonstration, ’specially right ’fore my 








folks that time. I’m a pore hand for fuss an’ | 
feathers myself, but what I mean, there ain’t no | 
sort o’ airthly call to always act so set-fired numb | 
like, same’s a parcel o’ dumb beasts.’”’ 

“No, that’s a fact,” assented Asa. “The way | 
I look at it, the’ is, or the’ should be, reason in | 
ev’rything !”” 





by the muzzle. He had a bullet rammed down, 
and was searching every shelf in the cabin for a 
box of caps. Pretty soon the panther screamed 
again, behind the cabin now. Afterward we 
heard another scream, farther off. 

By this time Uncle Jimmy had found his 
caps, and Aunt Polly had her pine-knot blazing. 
When they were both ready Uncle Jimmy threw 
open the door, and after looking about cautiously, 
cocked his rifle and stepped out. I offered to 
carry the torch, but I wasn’t very sorry when 
Aunt Polly insisted that she knew better how to 
hold it. ‘ 

Uncle Jimmy tramped about the yard, with 
his wife at his heels, holding the pine-knot above 
her head. If the tiger was near thé torch would 
make his eyes shine, and Uncle Jimmy would 
put a bullet right between them. He was a 
dead shot. 

I stood in the door, rubbing my back. The | 
man with his gun and the woman with her | 
torch moved slowly round the cabin. Once 
Uncle Jimmy thought he discovered the tiger’s 
eyes, but before he could take aim they 
disappeared. It wasn’t long before we heard a 
scream down in the woods. The beast was 
going away. 

I stayed in the cabin a while; then Uncle 
Jimmy took his rifle and escorted me and my 
bacon home. I was afraid to go by myself. | 

That was the first time the swamp tiger had | 
been seen or heard on Chinkapin Ridge; but it 
wasn’t the last time, by any means. Even we 
boys were afraid to go far to gather nuts, and 
the women and children hardly dared poke their 
heads out-of-doors. The men carried guns, | 
especially at night. The tiger didn’t show him- 
self in broad daylight, although he was seen 
occasionally at dusk. 

Meanwhile he was living on the fat of the 
land. He feasted on our hogs and calves, and 
he even dragged down and killed two full-grown 
cows. He was a giant of his kind, and his size | 
made him fearless. 

We didn’t know what became of the tiger 
during the daytime, but we supposed he must 
retreat into the swamp. One day Tim Watson 








| the tiger had killed a hog. 
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have worked at handle-making so long that 

the swampers down about where I live call 

me “Ax-handle Ike.” But my chief occu- 

pation is trapping—trapping coon and mink and 

otter. All the swampy country of southeast 
Missouri still abounds in fur-bearing animals. 

Besides my trapping and handle-making, I 
usually try to preach on Sundays. My handle- 
making goes on all the year round, but trapping 
begins and ends with cold weather. Nature 
never clothes an animal with. good fur except 
when it’s absolutely needed. 

When I have accumulated a considerable stock 
of furs and handles, I get somebody to haul me 
and them to the river or to the railroad, and then 
I run up to St. Louis and sell my stock. I have 
been going to St. Louis for years now, and the 
shops and factories that use my handles know 
they can depend on them. 

There’s still some large game in the swamps— 
deer and turkey and bear, and a good many 
panthers. I remember one time when a big 
panther came up out of the swamps and terror- 
ized a whole settlement for a few months. That 
brute caused as much trouble and excitement as 
any four-legged thing I ever got acquainted with. 
Because he was so big and fierce we usually 
called him the tiger—the swamp tiger. 

It happened a good many years ago, when I 
was a boy, living with my uncle on a tongue of 
land that ran out several miles into the swamps. 
The upland was too rocky and the swamp too 
sloppy to cultivate. But the few families that 
lived there were settled along the edge of the 
ridge, and had little farms between the two. 

One day toward fall my aunt sent me over to 
Simpson’s to borrow some bacon. I was still 
going barefoot, and had my trousers rolled nearly 
up to my knees, [ recollect. I was seventeen 
years old, and as big as I am now. But every- 
body that felt like it went barefoot there in warm 
weather, even men eighty years old. 

1 crossed the ridge to Simpson’s, and after 
talking with the boys till rather late, I borrowed 
a side of bacon—middling, we called it—and 
started for home, carrying it on my back. The 
middling was long and wide, but thin and rather 
light. Our gaunt, slab-sided swamp hogs never 
make thick meat. The bacon had been hanging 
in Simpson’s smoke-house by two hickory withes, 
and I was carrying it by the same withes, one 
over each shoulder. There was a piece of tow 
cloth wrapped round it to keep it from greasing 
my shirt. 

Dusk caught me three-quarters of a mile from 
home, and I heard what I thought was a woman 
calling. I didn’t recognize the voice, but I had 
no doubt that it was Aunt Mat screaming at 
me. I had tarried longer at Simpson’s than I 
ought to have done, and I felt certain she had 
got out of patience and started after me. 

“Yes’m, I’m a-coming!” I shouted back. 
Then I hitched the bacon a little higher and 
hurried along the rocky road at a trot. The 
screams sounded angry—Aunt Mat didn’t have 
a very gentle voice when she was out of temper. 

Before long I heard another scream. Looking 
down toward the swamp, I saw not Aunt Mat, 
but some big animal coming up the open slope 
to meet me. He looked like a cat, but a cat as 
big as a cow. The curve of the land made it | 


| saw him lying on top of a big log in the woods, 
impossible for me to see him while he was on the | asleep in the sunshine. Tim had his rifle, but 
ground, but whenever he jumped I could see | instead of blazing away, he stole off and went | 
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made in the snow the night before. He printed 
the biggest panther-tracks I ever laid eyes on. 

Our party followed the trail round and round 
over the country. By and by we came to where 
From there the 
tracks led down into the woods, and through 
the woods into a ravine, and up the ravine to its 
head, where they disappeared into a hole under 
some rocks. 

Besides the tracks leading in, there were others 
leading out. But we felt pretty sure that the 
tiger was in his lair. The dogs wouldn’t go near 
the hole, and they didn’t bark. But they kept 
their backs bristled and watched the hole and 
growled. Somebody got a long stick and poked 
it into the hole; but he jumped back suddenly, 
for a warning grow] came from under the rocks. 

Now we knew that the tiger was at home, and 





| every man and boy of us—there were twelve or 


fifteen in all—cocked his gun and pointed it at 
the hole. We expected the tiger to come out, and 
stood ready to make short work of him, but he 
didn’t show himself; and before we could devise 
any way to stir him out, night came on. 

“Let’s smoke him, boys,” somebody proposed. 
And while some of us stood guard around the 
tiger’s den, the others went to piling dead brush 
against the hole. When there was a good-sized 
pile we set fire to it. 

The snowy brush burned slowly and smoked 
a great deal. As the fire began to crackle the 
tiger began to growl, and when the smoke worked 
into the hole he growled louder. My uncle called 
out : 

“Be ready, boys! It’s either come through 
that brush-pile or suffocate; and he’ll come 
through the brush-pile.” 

We backed off several yards, and every gun 
was aimed at the point where the tiger was 
expected to appear. It was dark by this time— 
pitch-dark everywhere except around the fire. 
For a time we could hear the tiger growling 
under the rocks. 

We waited and waited, but still he didn’t 
show himself. The fire climbed among the 
loosely piled brush until the whole pile was 
ablaze. Finally somebody, Simpson, I believe it 
was, spoke up: 

“He’s smothered to death, boys. That’s why 
we don’t hear him any more. No animal could 


him plainly enough. Every jump must have | for help. When he got back with several men live in that hole with that fire in the mouth of it. 
carried him eight or ten feet into the air; and | and dogs, they caught a glimpse of the tiger as | He was so afraid of the fire that he would rather 


now and then he would stop and give one of 
those loud, womanish screams. 


he jumped off the log and disappeared. The | 
dogs growled and turned their hair the wrong | 


suffocate than come through it.” 
After standing guard a while longer, we all 


I started to run back along that rocky road as | way; but they wouldn’t follow the trail. ‘Trust | agreed that the tiger must be dead. None of us 


hard as I could. I couldn’t step far enough. 
My hat flew off, but it never occurred to me to 
drop the bacon. 


a dog to know what not to attack! 
Things went on from bad to worse along 
Chinkapin Ridge. Every morning some animal 


knew that there was a little cave under those 
rocks. 
Now we closed up around the fire and stood 


Not far back the road forked. One fork | was missing, and the half - devoured remains | with our gun-stocks on the ground, avarming 


crossed to Simpson’s, the other 
led up our side of the ridge to 
Uncle Jimmy White’s. It was 
two miles back to Simpson’s, 
and only a mile to where White 
lived. So I took the fork to 
Uncle Jimmy’s. 

I don’t recollect feeling that 
bacon touch me after I got well 
under way. I guess it stood out 
straight behind, I flew so fast. 
The country was partly covered 
with scattering bushes, and the 
road was rocky and soon got 
dark ; but little time did I lose 
for rocks or darkness. 

The panther kept right after 
me. Every scream sounded 
nearer. If I hadn’t had half a 
mile the start, the brute would 
have caught me. As it was, 
the moment I jumped Uncle 
Jimmy’s fence the tiger screamed 
not sixty feet behind. 

Any other time I wouldn’t 
have dared go near Uncle Jim- 
my’s without calling, “Hello!’’ 
He had the fiercest dog in the 
neighborhood—a dog that would 
try to drag a man off his horse. 
But this time that dog didn’t 
even growl; he was cowering 
against the wall, shivering and 
whining like a frightened puppy. 

As I cleared the fence I saw light shining 
through the cracks. I made a straight dash for 
the clapboard door. And when the latch broke 
and the door flew in, I went through like a rock 
out of a sling. 

Inside I stubbed my toe and tumbled sprawling 
on the floor. The middling flew over my head. 
Uncle Jimmy afterward told everybody that 
that whole side of bacon hit the farther wall so 
hard that it left a greasy picture of itself on the 
logs. Uncle Jimmy was a great joker. 

The old man and his wife were frightened out 
of their wits. They had heard the screams, and 
thought for a few moments that the tiger had 
broken in on them. They were just getting 
ready for him. Uncle Jimmy was loading his 
rifle as fast as he could, and Aunt Polly, his 
wife, was trying to light a pine-knot at the fire. 

While I was scrambling to my feet, Uncle 
Jimmy sprang forward, slammed the door shut, 
and propped it with a stick of wood, but not 
before that dog of his had sneaked in and crawled 
under the bed. 

Scarcely was the door shut when the tiger let | 
out another scream, close by. Uncle Jimmy | 
was running about the room, dragging his rifle | 
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TOP OF A BIG LOG 


were generally found. One evening at dusk the 
tiger dashed up to Mason’s cow-pen, grabbed a | 
rooting pig, and carried the squealing thing off | 
under its owner’s eyes. Three different men | 
tried to kill the big brute when he came prowling 
around their houses at night, but their shots 
didn’t take effect ; and the belief got abroad that | 
the panther’s skin was too thick and tough for | 
an ordinary rifle-bullet to penetrate. That made 
him more dreadful than ever. Several times 
parties gathered to hunt him down ; but the dogs 





ASLEEP IN. THE SUNSHINE, 


ourselves. We felt jolly over 
getting rid of our troublesome, 
dangerous enemy, and were 
going to pull straws for the skin. 
In fact, Simpson was arranging 
the straws, when suddenly some- 
thing happened to the fire. As 
nearly as I can describe it, that 
blazing brush-heap exploded ! 

There was a roar behind it, 
and the next moment the brush 
was flying, and the panther’s 
frightful form came crashing 
through. As the big, savage 
brute burst out of the fire, he 
knocked one man down, and two 
or three more fell over one an- 
other trying to get out of the way. 
I jumped back to dodge the flying 
fire, and stumbled over a dog. 

The dog howled, and as I 
tumbled backward the hammer 
of my musket struck something, 
and the old musket exploded 
with a roar. The load of nails 
went off through the woods, but 
I thought I was killed. 

The second leap carried the 
tiger away from the fire, and 
another carried him into the 
darkness. About this time the 
men recovered from their panic 
and began to shoot; and they 
kept banging away down the 
ravine. The heavily loaded guns spurted fire 
and roared till every report seemed to split the 
very trees as it went echoing through the woods. 

When the excitement was past, we gathered 
round the fire again. Most of us felt rather 
sheepish over the escape of the tiger ; but several 
declared that he must be mortally wounded, and 
that we’d find him dead somewhere. But as we 
couldn’t track him in the dark, we all returned 
to our homes. 

The next morning we came back and took up 


either wouldn’t or couldn’t follow a cold trail. _| the trail. We found several badly scarred trees ; 
Along in December the first light snow fell. | but there wasn’t any blood on the snow, or any 
That was the signal for a general gathering. All | other evidence that the tiger had been hit. In 
the men on Chinkapin Ridge, and all the boys | fact, there was pretty good evidence that he 
big enough to use guns, came together for a| wasn’t hurt at all; for we tracked him as far as 
rousing hunt. My uncle was in the party, and | we could into the swamp, and the last we saw 
so was I. Every fellow had tried to get the gun | of his trail he was still going, fifteen feet at a 
with the biggest bore. And I remember that | jump. He must have been pretty badly scorched, 
we were all bragging about what terrific loads we and he was certainly badly scared. 
had put in. Some had rammed down two or For a year we half-expected him to come back, 
three big balls or slugs, and others enormous | but he didn’t; and after that night we never 
charges of buckshot. I was carrying a musket | heard of him again. I suppose his experience 
loaded with nails. with the fire convinced him that life on the 
It wasn’t long after noon when we started out, | uplands wasn’t very attractive. So he went 
and an hour or two later we struck the trail, | back to his native swamps and stayed there. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


he English love of sport is attested by the 
importance attached to the rumor that King 
Edward never caught a salmon. The king’s 
private secretary was appealed to, and was able 
to dispose of the slander. His majesty, when 
Prince of Wales, caught a twenty-one-pound 
salmon on the Tweed, about the year 1865. 
 prerne in America are planning to put up 
a monument in Newport, Rhode Island, 
in honor of Admiral de Ternay, who commanded 
the fleet which brought Rochambeau and his 
soldiers to America. ‘The monument will stand 
near the site of the pier at which the French 
troops disembarked, and will bea fitting memorial 
of a worthy officer. 


sae morwy Roosevelt has decided to recommend 


that Congress authorize the Commercial | 


Cable Company to lay a cable across the Pacific 
to the Philippines and thence to China. Accord- 
ing to the terms of the provisional agreement the 
government is to reserve the right to control 
the cable in time of war and to buy the franchises 
and property of the Cable Company in the Pacific 
cable at an appraised valuation, to fix the rates 
for messages, and to prescribe the speed at which 
messages shall be transmitted. If Congress 
approves the agreement we shall have a semi- 
private cable that may become public whenever 
the government chooses to exercise its option. 


I is British Museum owns the largest book in 
the world and the smallest. The largest is 
an atlas of the fifteenth century. It is seven feet 
high. Between its generous leaves a tall man’s 
head is hidden. Its stout binding and ponderous 
clasps make it seem as substantial as the walls 
of a room. ‘The smallest is a tiny “Bijou 
Almanac”—less than an inch square, bound in 
dainty red moroceo, and easily to be concealed 
in the finger of a lady’s glove. These two 
extremes of the printer’s art might well stand at 
the beginning and the end of the amazing thirty- 
seven miles of shelves filled with books, which 
make up a part of the printed treasures of the 
great English library. 


A Kansas paper notes that, of the dozen car-loads 
of old iron received every week at the local 
junk-yard, “probably nine-tenths consists of 
farming implements ruined by rust. Many of 
the implements look as if they could still be 
saved from the junk pile by a blacksmith; the 
farmers thought differently, and bought new 
ones.” Suchare signs of that carelessness which 
sometimes accompanies prosperity ; but the same 
thing precedes adversity—and then, how ugly it 
looks! If the mortgage also could be left in the 
field to gather rust and ultimately wear out, the 
condition of the plow and mower and binder 
would not so much matter. Since that is 
impervious to moisture, even to tears, it would 
seem more businesslike to take care of the 
machinery that may help to pay it. 
here are fashions in historical fiction, just as 
in clothing and personal ornaments. A list 
of historical novels compiled by a student of the 
subject shows only eighteen dealing with the 
whole pre-Christian era, whereas the opening 
years of the Christian era have inspired seven- 
teen books. The middle ages have been reason- 
ably well covered by the novelists. With the 
sixteenth century they get into full swing, the 
seventeenth provides settings for a still larger 
number of stories, and the scenes of nearly two 
hundred are laid in the eighteenth century. 
That is to say, the novelists huddle within 
reachable distance of our own day, and ignore 
such tempting themes as, for instance, Charle- 
magne. This may mean that the average reader’s 
imagination has a range of only a century or 
two; or it may mean that the average modern 
novelist likes to follow the safe lead of Scott and 
Dumas. 


= Walpole complained that a caller at 
Strawberry Hill broke off the bill of a 
beautiful marble eagle, and then to cover the 
accident carried the piece away in his pocket. 
The modern sightseer is perhaps more prone 
to leave something behind him. The generous 
citizen who opens his grounds to the public is too 
often repaid “‘with ingratitude and orange peel.” 

In public grounds empty bottles are broken 
into bits which are dangerous to other picnickers 
and to animals; pieces of paper are strewn over 
lawns, flower-beds and ornamental ponds ; names 
are carved on fences and inscriptions written 
on summer-houses. To say “don’t” is ever a 
thankless task; but if every tourist in private or 
public grounds would make a point of gathering 
up with glove or stick a few banana skins, papers 
and broken bottles, and hiding them under the 
shrubbery, a sentiment of public tidiness might 
be created which would force reform upon the 
careless. 


= B. Reed used to say that the people 
love a man who does things. Samuel F. 
Pearson, sheriff of Cumberland County, Maine, 
who died recently, was a man of that type. He 
saw scores of drinking-saloons open in Portland 
in violation of the prohibitory law, and he de- 


nounced the inaction of the authorities. Then he | 


was nominated for sheriff by the Prohibitionists 
and was elected. He had promised to close the 
saloons, and he closed them. Jeered at, deceived 
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sometimes by trusted subordinates, abused, 
misrepresented, often in actual physical peril, 
he proved himself absolutely fearless and 
incorruptible. Whether one believes in the 
prohibitory law of Maine or not, this man’s 
work deserves commendation. Laws ought to 
be enforced or repealed, and when an officer 
arises who resolutely endeavors to enforce a 
statute that has been disregarded, all men who 
respect sincerity and admire devotion to duty 
should take off their hats when he passes by, and 
mourn when he dies. 


Gobel as Se snin nature balanced that 

some natural remedy probably lies near at 
hand for each natural defect. Man’s place is to 
find it. Seattle, by digging a canal from Puget 
Sound to Lake Washington, hopes to remove 
| the necessity for the frequent docking of vessels 
| to clear their hulls from barnacles. These shell- 
fish die and drop of themselves in fresh water, so 
that a ship by running up and lying a few days 
in Lake Washington would be self-cleared of the 
incumbrance. A different condition prevails in 
Louisiana, where the once fresh-water streams 
emptying into the Gulf, between the Mississippi 
and Sabine Rivers, have this season become salt. 
For years these streams have been choked up by 
the water hyacinth, which the salt water, backing 
up from the Gulf, has now killed. Unfortunately 
the rice along the streams, as well as the fresh- 
water fish and crabs, are dying also; and a new 
government survey of the Gulf coast will be 
undertaken with a view to remedying the “salt- 
water plague.” 
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WHAT GIVES VALUE. 


How sweet are all things when we learn to prize them 
Not for their sake, but His Who grants them or denies 
them! oe. 


KING EDWARD AND HIS CORONATION. 


ircumstances seem to conspire to increase 

the personal popularity of Edward VIL. 

of England. In his early manhood his 

life was threatened by an attack of typhoid fever, 

and on his recovery the national rejoicing was 

enthusiastic. This was when he was merely heir 
to the throne. 

After many years he came into his great 
inheritance, and he and the nation planned to 
make the coronation ceremonies a_ splendid 
pageant, celebrating the glory and greatness of 
the kingdom and the kingship. But disease 
called a halt to these preparations, and while the 
king was on his sick-bed the nation meditated on 
the vanity of earthly pride and glory; so it was 
in an humble and contrite spirit that the king 
and his people gathered for the postponed coro- 
nation ceremonies last month. 

The king on his throne in Westminster Abbey 
was not the symbol of the monarchy which he 
would have been in June; but he was a brother 
man who had been near unto death and had 
come back to the haunts of the living. Because 
of this experience of his, not only his own people, 
but the whole world felt a kinship with him, 
and were moved by that sympathetic interest 
which arises out of a realization of our common 
humanity. Edward VIL. is now not merely a 
king, he is also a man with the rest of us. 

His gift to the nation of Osborne House on 
the Isle of Wight, doubtless planned before his 
illness, takes on a new Signifieance from his 
recent experience. The estate, in the king’s own 
words, is to be used as “a convalescent home 
for officers of the navy and army whose health 
has been impaired in rendering service to their 
country.” It thus becomes a fitting thank-offer- 
ing for his recovery, and is further justification 
for the affection with which he is now regarded 
by his hundreds of millions of subjects. 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS. 


nterest in the November elections centers in 
| the struggle for the control of the next House 

of Representatives. 

In off-year elections, such as the coming one, 
the party in power is taken at a certain dis- 
advantage. It has had but one session of 
Congress in which to keep its promises and 
carry out its policy; but there has been plenty 
of time for the growth of discontent and the 
development of factions. The party in power 
fights its battle on the defensive, usually with 
some abatement of the enthusiasm and harmony 
of the campaign in which it elected its candidate 
for President. 


House of Representatives elected midway in a 
presidential term is usually opposed to the 
administration. During the last thirty years 
there have been only two exceptions to this rule, 
the Congresses elected midway in the first term of 
President Cleveland, and midway in the term 
of President McKinley. 

A special element of uncertainty enters into 
the contest this year, in the fact that the elections 
will take place in districts the lines of which 
have been newly drawn under the apportionment 
based on the census of 1900. When the appor- 
tionment was made ten years ago, an unusual 
number of legislatures in Northern States were 
controlled by the Democrats. But the redistrict- 
ing for the Congress which is to be chosen next 
November has been done, in nearly all the 
Northern States, by Republican legislatures. 
Whatever advantage results from the exercise 








of this power attaches this year therefore to the 
Republicans; but it is notorious that attempts 
to gain an unfair advantage through “gerry- 
manders” often react against the party responsi- 
ble for them. 

The next House of Representatives will have 
three hundred and eighty-six members. Assum- 
ing that the Democrats will elect solid delegations, 
or nearly so, from the Southern States, they must 
carry twenty-five or thirty more districts in the 
Northern States than they have in the present 
Congress, in order to control the next House. It 
may be taken for granted that every debatable 
district will be hotly contested. 
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THE PROVIDER. 
In every rank, or great or small, 
’Tis Industry supports us all. 
*® © 


GOOD COMPANY. 


t is good to live with fine old trees. They 
are the best of company to one who has 
learned their language. They listen or speak 

as one chooses—and they never tell secrets. 

In the fair Kentish country of England there 
is a certain pair of English oaks standing sentinel 
before a pleasant English country house. Their 
proportions are noble beyond praise. The great 
sweep of their branches has gone, for they are 
old—very old. But friendly ivy growing thick 
and lush about the limbs lopped by the hand of 
Time conceals the wounds. 

Their gigantic trunks are three times the stretch 
of aman’sarms. At night, sitting beneath them, 
one is surprised by a whisper of wings, and a 
ghostly company of white owls sail forth, noise- 
less and weird, seeking their meat while the 
world sleeps. ‘They are the most timid of birds, 
but the old trees are their friends and protectors 
against intruding human curiosity. Inthe depths 
of their hollow arms the solitary birds are safe. 

Five, six, seven hundred years these trees have 
stood, looking on the human life that has ebbed 
and flowed about their roots. What lovers’ vows 
have they registered! What lovers’ partings have 
they sheltered! What children’s games have 
been played around them! What weddings and 
funerals have passed under their shadow! What 
bitter quarreis have they heard, and what lonely 
repentance have they sighed tosee! What crimes 
have been desired or devised beneath their 
branches! What gentle deeds of merey have 
been wrought within sound of their rustling 
leaves ! 

Gazing upon them now, there comes to the 
sensitive spirit a vision in which all ordinary 
human life has the flimsiness ofa dream. Before 
the dignity, the silence, the age of these gigantic 
trees human discontent sinks away abashed, and 
one trusts, childlike, the power that has nourished 
through centuries these great oaks, and has kept 
them ever more beautiful from youth to age. 
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BOUNTIFUL HARVESTS. 


he chief element in national prosperity is 

beyond human control. Business sagac- 

ity may forecast the general course of 
trade, and adapt the supply of manufactured 
products to probable demands; but no man is 
shrewd enough to foresee the long drought which 
may burn up the harvests of whole States, or 
the cold rains which may make the work of the 
farmer futile. 

Last year the chief corn-growing States were 
smitten with a drought which lasted from early 
in July until late in August. The result was a 
falling-off of more than half a million bushels in 
the crop. This year the conditions indicate the 
largest crop ever harvested. The acreage planted 
with corn is considerably larger than it was last 
year; and the harvest promises to be greater by 
at least one billion bushels. 

Last year an exceptionally heavy wheat crop 
partly offset the disappointment in the corn 
harvest. This year the acreage of wheat is 
smaller than last, and some injury was done by 
early drought to winter wheat in the Northwest. 
The total yield may fall one hundred million 
bushels under last year’s, but it will be larger 
than has been harvested in any save two or three 
exceptional years. The harvest of oats promises 
to be the largest on record, and the yield of 
barley will be far above the average. 

These are cheering conditions; for when the 
farmer smiles over abundant crops, all the rest of 
us, city-folk as well as country-folk, smile with 


Perhaps it is for this reason, in part, that the | him 
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PROGRESS IN PORTO RICO. 


little more than four years ago General Miles 
landed in Porto Rico and the American 
flag was raised at Guanica. About two 
years ago civil government upon the American 
model was definitely established in the island. 
The weleome which the Porto Ricans gave to 
the American army they have extended to the 
institutions set up by the American government. 
They have taken readily to the new laws and 
the new order of things generally. The island 
legislature has used its powers wisely and with 
moderation. At the first election two years ago, 
the people were so unaccustomed to political 
campaigns that one party withdrew its candi- 
dates in a pet, and there was no real contest 





at the polls. Next November a new legislature, 








mayors and other officers are to be chosen; and 
a lively interest is already manifested in the 
political and personal issues involved. 

Materially, the people are prospering. They 
are developing the sugar, coffee, tobacco, fruit 
and other agricultural industries. Last year 
they sold abroad nearly thirteen million dollars’ 
worth of their products, which was more than 
half as much again as in the preceding year. 
Improved sanitation has diminished the death- 
rate; so that there were thirteen thousand fewer 
deaths last year than the year before. Nearly 
fifty thousand Porto Rican children are in the 
public schools, and two industrial schools are to 
be opened this fall. 

The prosperity of Porto Rico seems to be based 
on secure foundations and the future of the 
island is full of promise. 
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THE MOTHERS’ PICNICS. 


**\7es,” said the settlement worker, “our Fresh 

Air children were a success—they always 
are. It was a joy to see the difference it made in 
some of them; poor little thin, weak, whining, 
whey-faced midgets when they went, with hardly 
spirit to be naughty; and a pack of whooping 
brown imps that nearly drove the conductors crazy 
on the wayhome. It was positively as exhilarating 
as it was exhausting to have to quench so many 
pranks. Those were Whole Monthers, mostly, 
with a few Fortnighters, and occasionally a One- 
Weeker or so. Of course, the Just-for-the-Days 
don’t show it so much; although it’s surprising the 
virtue there is in a four hours’ layer of sunburn.” 
She paused to smile and then added: 

“When it comes to one-day outings, the people 

it does the most obvious and instant good to are 
the mothers. Not the mothers who accom 
babies or sick children, either, but the middle-aged 
and elderly women, who are coaxed and scolded 
by us, and often fairly coerced by their husbands 
and older children, to leave their families for a 
single day and accept our invitation to picnic in 
the country. 
“The first Mothers’ Picnie we gave was a 
triumph, but it was all I could do to keep the 
tears out of my eyes while I was serving sand- 
wiches and telling funny stories to amuse our 
guests. They had been exchanging news on the 
way, you see,—quite without self-pity and with 
not much pity for one another; it was too much 
the usual thing,—and the revelation of what 
seemed to me their perpetual imprisonment at 
hard labor in a lot bounded by poverty, toil, 
weariness and monotony, diversified chiefly by 
births, deaths and lost jobs, upset my nerves. 

“Three of them had not been outside the city for 
more than ten years; one for seventeen; and the 
way those women reveled in the glimmer of 
the lake and the greenery of the trees I shall 
never forget. 

“One enormous woman—we had longed for a 
derrick in getting her on and off the cars—began 
to whimper softly like a big baby when we got 
fairly into the grove, and suddenly sat herself 
down plump on the pine-needles, although there 
was a comfortable broad rustic seat at hand. 
Then she apologized in advance, very flustered 
and meek, for the trouble she knew it was going 
to be to get her up again. 

“But I ain’t set on them sweet-smelly things 
since I was no bigger ’n my Mame is now, and I 
just had to doit. I’m awful sorry,’ she explained. 

“Well, of course her foot went to sleep and she 
got cricks in her knees, and burst both sleeves of 
her gown when we pulled her up; but we didn’t 
mind, poor soul. She was so happy she dropped 
occasional unconscious tears into her teacup all 
supper-time ; and whenever she could hear a bird 
sing she couldn’t hear anything else, and it was 
no use to falk to her. 

“There was another woman who never, since the 
age of seventeen, remembered, except when she 
was sick, eating more than two meals she hadn’t 
prepared herself; and another who had never seen 
a pond outside a park; and another who said she 
could name three kinds of wild birds—sparrows, 
squirrels and peacocks. I think I never saw a 
score of people as happy as that pienic-party; and 
I know, after the first, I was never happier 
myself.” 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED COMMENCEMENT. 


good many of the boys and girls who have 
taken diplomas from high schools and acade- 
mies and colleges this year have been talked to by 
various persons, from the President of the United 
States to the selectmen of the town, but have had 
no chance to “talk back.” There are still some 
schools that cling to the olden fashion of holding 
Commencement day as the opportunity for youth 
and its dreams—not for age and its wisdom. 

The commencement program of one New Eng- 
land academy shows an extraordinary devotion to 
this idea. The exercises began at half past nine 
in the morning. They consisted first of twenty- 
seven essays by members of the graduating class. 
Then there was an intermission, and in the after- 
noon there were fifteen more essays. 

The subjects covered a wide range—eulogies on 
George Washington, Hannibal Hamlin, William 
McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt; studies of 
“The Ship Subsidy Bill,” of “Submarine Naviga- 
tion,” of “The Marconi System,” of “The Uses of 
a Library,” of “The Bible in Tennyson,” of “The 
Holy Grail” and of “Moses.” 

Of the forty-two subjects there was not one of 
a trivial or sensational character, not one that 
would not invite to a fuller knowledge and promise 
reward for study. 

Now, surely, those forty-two boys and girls, in 
writing for this notable day with its rapt audience 
and its friendly applause, must have gained much 
good knowledge and some power of thinking 
clearly and of speaking lucidly and forcibly. 

Meantime, a widening circle was instructed and 
inspired. Mary does not read and write on “The 
Holy Grail’ without interesting father, mother 
and sister in the mystic story. John does not 
































study the career of Hannibal Hamlin without 
reviving grandfather’s memories of the stirring 
sixties, and setting the wh@e family to reading 
aloud a life of Lincoln. 

Altogether, is it not probable that the hundreds 
of parents and friends who sat patiently through 
those somewhat long and arduous hours of the old- 
fashioned commencement had gained something 
when the day was over that even the most polished 
orator in his happiest periods might have failed 
to impart? 
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HOT FROM THE FRONT. 


| gest gerne not fighting, is the trade of the 

war correspondent. But it is news at any 
personal cost, and a fine unpremeditated heroism 
often goes with the gathering of it. 

One morning after the siege of Paris, when the 
city was believed in London to be still in the hands 
of the Commune, Sir John Robinson, manager of 
the Daily News of London, reached his office to 
find the late Archibald Forbes lying on the floor 
asleep, his head on a post-office directory, while 
the printers were hard at work on his manuscript, 
the story of “Paris in Flames,” a most vivid 
description of the last days of the Commune. 

“Forbes had telegraphed from Dover announ- 





cing his coming,” said Sir John Robinson, at the 


recent unveiling in St. Paul’s 


Cathedral of a| 


memorial to the famous war correspondent, “the | 
| his daily life is regulated by an inflexible system. 


printers had been waiting, and thus the country 
heard of those terrible days for the first time. 
“London was ablaze with excitement. 


Bouverie | 


Street was impassable through the newsboys | 


shrieking for copies, and in Parliament Mr. 
Gladstone was questioned that afternoon and 
could only say he hoped the story was exaggerated. 

“When Forbes wakened from his slumber amid 
all this turmoil, what a spectacle he was! His 
face was black with powder, his eyes red and 
inflamed, his clothes matted with clay and dust; 
he was a dreadful picture. He had been com- 
pelled to assist the Communists in defending a 
triangular space upon which three detachments 
of the Versailles troops were firing, and had 
actually taught the citizens how to build a barri- 
cade.” 

By aid of dummy despatches, addressed to 
Lord Granville and the queen, Forbes escaped 
from this threatening triangle and wrote all the 
way to England, being the solitary passenger on 
the mail-boat. 


BREAKING THROUGH PRECEDENT. 


rs. Conger, wife of the American Minister in 
Pekin, recently invited ten Chinese prin- 
cesses to lunch with her. She realized that none 
of them had ever sat at table with ‘‘outer barba- 
rians;’’ that several of them had never even seen 
the dreaded “foreign devils ;” and that to violate 
the ancient precedent of seclusion would require 
great bravery. 

Nevertheless the ten princesses, carried and 
accompanied by four hundred and sixty-one 
servants, each of whom had to be tipped by Mrs. 
Conger, presented themselves at the American 
legation. The luncheon was preceded by a toast 
to the empress dowager and the emperor, to which 
the princess imperial responded in Chinese. 

In less than a fortnight afterward the princess 


imperial invited Mrs. Conger and ten of her | 


American friends to meet the Chinese princesses 
ather home. Mr. J. L. Whiting of Pekin says, in 
the Independent, that this act was unprecedented 
in Chinese history. 
equality was conceded to the foreigner. 

That it was approved by the empress dowager 
was soon evident. Scarcely were the guests seated 





| of t 


when a basket was brought to Mrs. Conger. | 


From it emerged a tiny black dog in red satin 
harness with gold bells and collar on which was 


engraved in Chinese characters, ‘‘Compliments of | 


Her Majesty, the Empress Dowager.” 

The importance of the whole incident far tran- 
scends its picturesqueness. A year ago it would 
have been impossible. So radical a departure 


foreshadows the modernization of the most} 


ancient empire. 
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ADMIRED FAIRNESS. 


he relations between employer and employed 

are not hostile so often as political agitators 
would have us believe. Labor leaders themselves 
recognize and respect fair play, as the following 
incident illustrates : 

The president of one of the largest labor organ- 
izations in the country met on a New York street- 
corner one of the great contractors of the city, who 
employs more men than any one individual in the 
United States. 

The labor leader stepped up to the great mer- 
chant builder and called him by name. 

“Yes, thatismy name. What can I do for you?’ 

“Well,” said the labor leader, “I should deem it 
a great honor for you to permit me to shake your 
hand. A year ago I ordered a strike for a nine- 
hour day, and all the men went out except those 
employed by you. Your men remained at their 
posts, and under no circumstances would they 
join a sympathetic strike. 

“T asked them what they meant by disobeying 
orders, and they told me that you had been so 
good to them that they would rather leave the 
union than strike. 
upon his employés is entitled to great respect, and 
I deem it a great honor to know you.” 
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THE DRIVER KNEW HIM. 


t is related of the late Bret Harte that he was 
once travelling through a mountainous region 

by coach. His seat was next to the driver’s, and 
it occurred to him to entertain that functionary, 
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imagined adventure. At first the adventures 
were not imagined; they were true stories; but 
the widening eyes and breathless interest of his 
audience was too great a temptation, and he soon 
began to improvise his own fictitious hero, Yuba 
Bill, and other wondrous whips of equal powers 
were pressed into service; Indians, landslides, 
hold-ups, blizzards, broken bridges, forest fires 
and runaways were sprinkled in to taste, and the 
result was a marvelous conglomerate of dime 
novel, epic, racing annals and local history. 

Even the slowly stirred perceptions of the tour- 
ing Briton at length recognized that this was no 
common story-teller, and when Mr. Harte left 
the coach speculation ran rife among those who 
remained. The driver let them all have their 
guess, and then, turning on his perch to confront 
his load, he triumphantly decided the matter: 

“*E may think ’e’s travelling hincog., but ’e 
ain’t! J knows ’im, I do! ’E don’t look much 
like ’is pictures, but ’e cawn’t be nobody else. 
*E’s Buffalo Bill, gentlemen, that’s ’o ’e is!” 
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HOMESICK CADETS. 


he new man at West Point has one misfortune 
to endure throughout the first few weeks of his 


course: he must suffer the pangs of homesickness. | 





He has entered upon a course of discipline quite | 


unlike anything in his experience. Every act of 
He has no friend at hand; 
seems to be unknown. 
understand, pity, but give no sign. 

Hancock says, in “Life at West Point” : 


It is a common sight for a cadet corporal, goin 
into the room of a “plebe,” to find him seated a 
his table, pen in hand and a sheet of paper before 
him, staring blankly at the paper or the wall. 
Ps cadet corporal takes in the scene before 
im 

“Homesick, mister?’ he ask 

“Yes, sir!” replies the plebe, looking shame- 
faced. 

“Sure sign a new man’s homesick when he’s 
— at study table writin - &, his resignation,” 
rejoins the corporal, ——_ 

The plebe, wondering how it is that the cadet 
corporal is such a mind-reader, flushes, looks at 
the sheet before him, and slowly tears it up. 

“That’s right!” says the corporal. Then, with 
a momentary touch of sym a he — on: 
“Don’t get down in the mouth, mister. e been 
through the nostalgia drill my self. 
| ool ut when you’ve been here a little while, 
here’s no inducement on earth that could make 
you leave of your own choice, Brace up! Home-| 
sickness hits ’em all at first.” 

Then the corporal glances about, and falls at 
once into the brusque tone of the instructor. 

“See here, mister,” he remarks, “ ‘policing’ 
one of the most important duties ‘of the sol a. 
Your shoe-brush is out of place. Haven’t I told 

you where it belongs? And your cap is on your 

ed. Now, mister —’ 

So he goes on with a list of criticisms which at 
once reduce life to a practical level. The plebe 


the word sympathy 


H. Irving 


It’s tough on | 


Older cadets look on, | 
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For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 


HAY FEVER S234 ERA cre ba CURED. 


STAMPS. 100, no two alike, sd pamnioe 
Mauritius, Natal, Cape G. H.,Cuba, 
Costa_Rica, Honduras, Mexico, ete., and an 
ALBUM, for 10c. only. A splendid “bargain. 
New list FREE. Agents wanted, 0% comimis- 
sion. L. B. DOVER & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


000 made from one-half acre. 
easily omre throughout the U.s. 
and Canada. Room in your gar- 
den 7. grow thousands of dollars’ 


orm. Roots and seeds for sale. Send four cents 
for postag. e and get our booklet telling all about it. 
’s Ginseng Garden, Joplin, Mo., U. 8. A 

















MEANS BUSINESS, E 
good chance for business promotion. 
can get a practical knowledge of this a. 
able business only from business men who 
know whatis needed. We are practical re- 








porters. Our instruction is based on actual, 
daily experience in the most difficult short- 
hand work. rite for terms for personal, 
mt individual instruction by mail. 
TTAN REPO! RTING co. 
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DON’T TRY PRESSURE. 
TRUST TO INTELLIGENCE. 

You cannot by process of law prevent any one 
from drugging themselves to death. We must 
meet the evil by appeal to the intelligence. 

One of the drugs that does the most harm to 
Americans, because of its wide-spread use and its 
apparent innocence, is coffee. Ask any regular 
coffeeirinker if he or she is perfectly well. At 
least one-half are not. Only those with extra 
vigor can keep well against the daily attack of 
caffeine (in the coffee). The heart and pulse grad- 
ually lose strength; dyspepsia, kidney troubles 





-| and nervous diseases of some sort set in, and the 


clearly marked effects of coffée-poisoning are 
shown. These are facts, and worth any one’s 
| thought. The reasonable and sensible thing is to 
leave it off and shift to Postum Food Coffee. The 
poison that has been secretly killing is thus with- 
| drawn and a powerful rebuilding agent put to 
work. The good effects will begin to show inside 
of ten days. If health and comfort are worth 
anything to you, try it. 
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Stenography, 
Typewriting, 


E L E G R A P H Arithmetic, 


Bookkeeping, Commercial Law, Penman- 
ship, etc., thoroughly taught at EASTMAN, 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. We teach young men 
the Railroad business and obtain positions for all 
graduates of our Complete Commercial Course. 


Catalogue free. 6. C. Gaines, Box 952, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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There Is But One Shoe 


2 to clothe the feet 


has enough to do for the next half-hour in “ti ying | w ° man. That is the shoe builded to create and main- 
| tain 


up,” and at the end of that time he is not tem 
to resume his letter. 


At least, he puts it off for 
one day more. 
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INCOMPLETE SHOW. 


lever things that children say are not usually 

worth repeating, if they are of the sort that 

an adult could invent. But a real child’s point of 

view is inimitable and often delightful, as in this 

story which Dean Hole repeats in his book of 
reminiscences, “Then and Now :” 


When we restored the westeru front of our 
cathedral in Rochester at a cost of many thousand 


Ser ths Gk tae eee pounds, we had a great celebration and a splendid 


congress of distinguished people. 

The archbishop and bishops, - lord lieutenant, 
the high sheriff, our member of Parliament, the 
—— the admiral of the dockyard, the general 
1e district, all marched in state. 

A little boy who watched from a neighboring 
window was asked what he thought of the _oar 
cle. He frankly replied that he did not like it 
very much. 

He remarked that there was not a single 
elephant, and he thought they “might have had 
a Kkangaroo!”’ 
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UNFAMILIAR FEET. 


ailroad accidents, so fruitful of tragic inci- | 


dents, are also occasionally productive of 
bits of humor, although it is not often that the 
humor finds a place in the newspaper reports of 


| the accident. 


A man who has such a hold | 


and incidentally his fellow passengers, by narra- | 


ting a series of hair-raising episodes in the coach- 
ing history of the Wild West. 

With mischievous ingenuity he calculated each 
tale so cleverly that its blood-curdling ciimax was 
reached at a particularly bad bit of road, thus 
forcing present peril to heighten the effect of 


One amusing incident is reported by a woman 
to whose care a young man had been intrusted 
after he had been badly hurt in a collision. He 
was unconscious when he was carried to her 
house, and did not open his eyes or speak for 
some time. 

His first conscious moments were evidently full 
of bewilderment. He looked all about the room 
and finally let his eyes rest upon his bandaged 
feet. He looked at them long and 1 
puzzled frown slowly gathered on his face ith 
so finger he pointed toward the foot of the 

“Those are not my feet,” he said. ‘My feet had 
russet shoes on them.” 
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EASY SOLUTION. 


he English press reports a story which Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman told in a recent 
speech on the corn tax. 

A man once complained to three friends, an 
Englishman, an lrishman and a Scotsman, that 
his servant broke a great deal of china. 

The matter-of-fact Englishman gave the short | 
bit of practical advice, ‘Dismiss him.’ 

“Take it out of his wages,”’ suggested the thrifty 
Scot. 


ls 





The objection to that was that the wages were | 
| less than the amount of the damage. 


The Irishman came to the rescue. “Then raise 
his wages,” said he. 


INFLECTED ENGLISH. 


hile he was being shown about Chicago by 
the mayor of the city, the French ambassa- 
dor, Monsieur Cambon, expressed his thanks, says 
the New York Times, and added: 
“But I am sorry so to coc kroac h on your time.” 
“Oh,” answered the mayor, “don’t think of that. 
But you don’t mean cockroach, Monsieur Cambon ; 
it’s encroach you mean. 
“Oh, is it? I see—a difference in gender.” 





“good feet”—the Coward “‘Good Sense” 
Shoe, whose special virtues of construction and merit 
of wear and shapeliness establish it as the tirst shoe to 
put on, and the last to take =. in a lifetime. Sold no- 
where else. Write Sor Catalog 


JAMES S. COWARD, 
268 to 274 Greenwich Btrest, near Warren Street, New York. 
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of all seven ages of man and | 








From 

Darkness to 
. 

Light. 
Habit is strong; the 
mind ic stronger. 
An awakening intel- 
lect makes the will 
that breaks an un 
natural habit, and in 
the choice of food 
brings us from dark- 
ness tolight. Tobe men- 
tally and physicaily 
sound we must eat natu- 
ral food. In the Whole 

Wheat nature has prov ided 
such a food; that 
that CONTAINS all the 
PROPERTIES in CORRECT PROPOR- 
TION NECESSARY to NOURISH 
EVERY ELEMENT of the HUMAN 
organism. 


SHREDDED 


WHOLE Jy 


BISCUIT 


is Wheat, whole wheat and . 
nothing but the wheat, made 
palatable and digestible for 
man’s use. 

You will live in the light of natua- 
ral conditions if you use it. 

SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, \ 

Send for “The Vital -~1\ pesaemeeall cook 
book, (free). Add 


THE NATURAL FOOD CO, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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New Fall Suits 
and Cloaks. 


JEVER before have we 
N shown such attractive 
suits and cloaks, and 
prices are lower than ever 
before. Every garment ex- 
clusive and made especially to 
order — no danger of meeting 
other ladies wearing dupli- 
cates. Our Catalogue 
illustrates : 
Exquisite Tailor-made 
} Suits, $8 up. 
— and Visit- 
ing Costumes, 
$12 up 


| Fashionable Silk- 
lined Costumes, 
$15 up. 
| rate 
4 up. 
| Rainy-day and Golf 
Suits and Skirts; 
's, $10 up; 
Skirts, $5 up. 
The New 
Preach Walk- 
ing Suits, 
$I 
Garments of Black Velvet Cords, and Velve- 
teen ; Suits, $15 up; Skirts, $10 up. 
Long Coats, $10 up. Short Jackets, $7 up. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 


Write to-day for Catalogue and Samples; you 
will get them free by return mail. Be sure to 
mention whether you wish samples for suits or 
cloaks, so that we can send a full line of exactly 
what you desire. If the garment you order does 
not please and fit you, send it back and we wll 
refund your money 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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STRENCTH 


Twenty-five years ago in acquainting jewelers with the 
strength of the Jas. Boss Stiffened Gold Watch Cases, 
an enterprising salesman used the method hereshown. 

Jas. Boss Cases are still the strongest cases made. As 
good as solid gold in appearance. Better than gold in 
wearing quality. Less than solid gold in cost. Ina 


JAS. BOSS 


Stiffened 
GOLD 


Watch Case 


there isa layer of very hard composition between an 
inside and outside layer of solid gold reducing the cost 
of the case, and adding greatly to its strength. 
BOSS Cases are guaranteed to wear for 25 years; are 
recognized as the standard, and sold as such by all 
jewelers, Write us for a booklet, 


== The Keystone Watch Case Company, Philadelphia, 


By This Mark Y@Y You Know Them 
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THE - SNOWY - OWL 














hen northern lights, with their sharp 
swords, 
Are threatening the town, 

And spoil the white dream of the moon, 
Above the mill roof brown, 

And there’s no wind to bend the reeds, 

Tied with long ropes of silver beads ; 


When the ice crackles in the wood, 
Beneath the step of Night, 

The Snowy Owl, a stranger bold, 
From northlands weird and white, 

Sits in the tallest pine of all 

And scares the silence with his call. 


The cruel Frost his crony is, 
“Tu-whit, tu-whit, tu-whoo!” 
He loves to feel the iron prints 
Of his strong, hobnailed shoe, 
And hear him, from the old bridge-rails 
With his strong fingers start the nails. 


To catch, throughout the lonesome marsh, 
Faint, eery whisperings, 

As if his evil tongue might speak, 
Or sound were in his stings; 

And with him, all night long, to keep 

A vigil, while the white farms sleep. 


As carelessly as if ’twere June 
With roses blossoming, 
He holds his soft breast to the snow, 
And flaps a lazy wing; 
A white shape in the pine-tree old, 
Like something conjured by the cold. 


But when the clear March days, at length, 
Grow blue within the skies, 
A rain-drop falls upon his crest, 
And in affright he flies, 
With bluebirds flinging songs at him, 
Toward his northland, far and dim. 


And never does he rest until 
His dreary haunts are won, 

Where great bergs plash, and ice-walls gleam, 
For ne’er beneath the sun 

Is shore so bleak with bitter foam 

But something fondly calls it home. 
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THE SPURGEON SPIRIT. 


name of Spurgeon is 
one well known both in 
England and America, As 
far back as the beginning 
of the last century a James 
Spurgeon preached to an 
Independent congregation 
at Clare, Suffolk County, 
: and the line has remained 
cHas. 4. spurceon. |! unbroken, either in the 
—— —— Baptist or Congregational 
ministry, up to the present time, when Thomas 
Spurgeon preaches in the Metropolitan Taber- 
nacle in London and Charles Spurgeon is settled 
at Greenwich. 

When any family becomes thus identified with 
a single profession, and thus distinguished in it, 
and especially when that profession is the 
ministry, one who goes beneath the surface is 
almost certain to find a dominating spirit, an 
overmastering motive, fostered and preserved 
from one generation to another. In the Spurgeon 
family this motive was love of God, and sympathy 
and friendliness for all humankind, coupled with 
more than ordinary ability to accomplish great 
ends by small means. 

The Rev. John Spurgeon, grandfather of the 
youngest members of this preaching family and 
father of the Rev. James Spurgeon and the more 
famous Charles Haddon Spurgeon, has recently 
died at the age of ninety-two, a strong, cheery 
helpful, vital soul to the end of his long life. 
The father of the Rev. John Spurgeon was also 
a minister, and was for more than half a century 
pastor of an Independent Chapel, near Halstead, 
Essex. That he was a good preacher need not 
be said. A little story, told by his venerable son 
not long before his death, admirably illustrates 
that sympathetic and practical Spurgeon spirit 
which has made the family name an honored one 
in two hemispheres. : 
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“One of my father’s deacons died and left a | 


widow who was bedridden,” said Mr. Spurgeon. 
“Father went to see her, and found her in 
sore trouble f mind because her rent was not 
paid. 

“Father told her that the church funds were 
so low that he feared he could not pay her rent 
from them, and as he had a large family he could 
not pay it himself, but he would see what could 
be done; and he left her cheered and comforted 
by this promise. 

“He made it a matter of prayer, and then the 
inspiration came to him to glean a handful of 
corn, and he got his family and the members 
of his congregation and their families to do the 
same thing. The handfuls of corn were ordered 
to be put in the church room. I remember how 
my brothers and I strove to get the largest 
handful, and other boys followed our lead. 

“Altogether about fourteen hundred persons 
brought in a gleaned handful of corn. My father 
sold the corn, paid the rent with the money he 
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received for it, and gave the widow the money 
that was left. 

“It was my first lesson in the power of little 
things and the possibilities through cooperation 
for good,” concluded the old preacher, ‘“‘and one 
I have never forgotten.” 


* 


“FREAK” MONEY. 
f one had a bill with the print of the ten-dollar 


on the back, should he average the two and 
consider the bill to be worth seven dollars and 
fifty cents? This is not an impossible problem, 
for, says the New York Times, there are several 
such “freak” bills scattered through the country. 
One of them came to the subtreasury not long 
ago. It had the imprint of the twenty-dollar note 
on one side and of the ten on the other. But as 
the face showed the figure twenty, twenty dollars 
was the legal value of the bill. 


Mr. Marlor, Depaty Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States, said he had seen only one of these 
freaks, although he had heard of several. Occa- 
siona ly they have slipped through the bureau of 
engraving and — despite a careful scrutiny 
by three or four sets 0 inspectors. In most cases 
they have been national bank-notes, which, like 
requir Treasury notes, are printed at the bureau 
in Washington. The face value is always recog- 
nized when the “freaks” come to be cashed at an 
branch of the Treasury. The imprint on the bac 
has no lawful status whatever. 

“The notes are printed in sheets at the bureau,” 
said Mr. Marlor. “Usually there will be one 
twenty and two tens on a sheet. They are printed 
one side at a time, so it can seen that the 
printer, in turning over the sheet, might get it 
upside down and thus put a ten-dollar back on the 
twenty-dollar note, or a twenty on the back of one 
of the tens.” 

In the bureau are women who are supposed to 
examine all the bills carefully, but occasionally 
they neglect to scrutinize both sides as carefully 
as they should, and so the money goes out into 
| circulation. When errors are discovered, the mis- 
printed sheet is laid aside to be destroyed. It 
cannot torn up at once, for every sheet has to 
| be accounted for. After a good deal of red tape 
| it is ground into pulp. 

Most of the “freak” bills which have been issued 

in the past have found their way k to the 
| Treasury, there to be destroyed. It is thought that 
less than a dozen are now scattered about, most 
of them in the hands of curio hunters. Mr. Marlor 
said that no effort to collect them had been made 
by the government, and that the Treasury Depart- 
ment not consider the circulation of the few 
notes a matter of any consequence, inasmuch as 
there was no doubt about the values as indicated 
on the face. 
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THE ‘‘MOUSE CURE.” 


| hile practising his profession in Persia 
W Dr. C. J. Wills had at least one amusing 
experience of the credulity of the people, 
and succeeded in exposing the quackery of a 
native doctor. S—— Khan, a cavalry general, was 
suffering from an attack of lumbago. Acupuncture 
gave some relief, and his valet inserted an ordinary 
sewing needle for more than an inch into the seat 
of the pain each morning. One day the needle, 
after having been inserted, was lost. It was 
declared that it was in the sufferer’s back, and a 
native surgeon was summoned to extract it. 


I saw the general’s back, says Doctor Wills 
and premety told him that the needle was no 
there, but probably been lost. 

The surgeon came to remove the needle by the 
mouse method. A live mouse was to be bound on 
the bare back of the general, and by some occult 
means the needle would leave his y, and be 
found in that of the mouse. 

The surgeon came, and with much parade 
examined the back and listened carefully for the 
needle with an old stethoscope, the wrong end of 
which he applied to the Khan’s august person. 
He then declared that the needle was deeply 
seated. I soon saw that I, with a ees, 
was regarded as the impostor, and that it was my 
confrere who had the confidence of the spectators. 
| “Bring a mouse,” said the Khan, and the ser- 
| vants were hurrying away when the surgeon said: 

“May it please your excellency, I have a mouse 
ready,” and he k a small: flat tin box from his 
pocket. He opened the box carefully. In it, 
securely tied, was a mouse. When taken out the 
little creature gave a squeak of pain. 

“That squeak decided me. I saw the thing at a 
glance. “‘Do you mean to tell me that you are 
able to extract the needle from the Khan’s back 
and make it enter the body of the mouse?” if 
asked, with feigned astonishment. 

“Assuredly,” calmly —_ the surgeon. “With 
heaven’s and the blessed prophet’s help, I shall 
oy do so.” 

“This is indeed a wonderful thing,” I said. “But 
your trick is old. [Here he turned pale.] Observe, 
my friends. Hey: presto, pass! han, the needle 
has left you and is now in the poor mouse’s body.” 

“What is this the sahib says?” cried the sur- 
geon, closing the box and getting to his feet. “I 
am insulted. Let me go.” 

It was all to no purpose. The box was snatched 
| from him. As I supposed, the needle—that is to 
| Say, a needle—was already there, slipped slyly in 
under the loose skin of the little animal’s back. 
One kind of needle had always been used in the 
acupuncture, and this needle was found to be 
half an inch too short! 

The Khan was furious. “Take him ety he 
shouted, “Take him away! I shall attend to his 
ease in the morning.” 
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BREAKING A BUCKING HORSE. 


| mong bucking horses one can find almost 
’ every temper found in man. A writer in 
| Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly says that 
| the majority of horses buck through fear. Some 
buck from a sudden grievance, perhaps because 
| they are touched with the spur in an unusual spot. 
| Others buck from viciousness, and still others 
| seemingly for the pure fun of it: 


The size of the horse makes a vast difference in 
riding. The large animal will give one a very 
serious shaking up, but the smaller ones are often 
much worse to master, unless the large ones are 
| “killers,” for they have the agility of a cat, and 
| can reverse in the air, that is, turn end for end in a 
| Single jump. A man who can hold out against 
| a series of such manceuvers can sit anything. 
| I shall never forget a comedy we had with a 
|mean, old black stallion. One of the boys re- 
| marked at breakfast one ss that “he reck- 
| oned he’d bring him to a standstill.” 
poor Ted had been piled off 





| ‘We knew how often 


; until he surely must have had an entire new skin, 
and we laughed at his boasting. But two or three 
days later we helped him to saddle and blind the 
brute, and then that freckle-faced cowboy had 

| the audacity to bring from the stable a “buster” 
made of blankets. If we laughed at his first 


denomination on the face and the five-dollar i 





statement we roared now, and the roar increased 
when the show began. 

dummy was a good imitation of a man. 
There was an old discarded cvat with a good 
hardwood block and quirt securely fastened at the 
end of each sleeve, a pair of old “chaps,” and to 
crown all and make it real, as Ted explained it, 
Bill’s old hat tied on top of the blankets. 

The horse bawled, bucked, squealed, rolled, 
“eircle-backed,” struck at the air, kicked, “sun- 
fished,” reversed like a three-year-old and 
“repeated ;” and still his silent rider stuck, now 
lashing him over the head, neck and shoulders 
with those long, loose arms, now batting him over 
the rump, now here, then there, until t horse 
just wondered, and such riding was never seen. 
uddenly the old stallion gave a vicious squeal, 
made one — bound into the air, returned to 
earth and s' like a living statue, the sweat 
rolling down his muddy sides. Neither quirts, 
yells nor any other device could make him move 
a step, and there his rider sat. He was always 
easily ridden after that afternoon’s experience. 


THE, SCHOOL OF PAIN 
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jis is the hard school kept by Pain, 
With pupils sad and white. 
While some shed tears like falling rain 
From dreary morn till night, 


Some knit the brow and clench the fist 
And fill the heart with hate, 

And some cross languid wrist on wrist 
And say this is their fate. 


But those who study very hard, 
And learn that Pain ean bless, 
Are sent out in a leafy yard 
To play with Happiness. 
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CAME OUT JUST EVEN. 


illustrate how far wrong one may go in 

trying to estimate the goods and ills in 

another man’s life, a speaker at a recent 

public dinner told this story: Two good New 

Englanders met at a college reunion after twenty- 

five years. They had been close friends in the old 
days, but had lost track of each other since. 


“Well, Bill?” 

“Well, Charley?” 

“Tell me about yourself. Where have you been, 
and what have you done? What has your life 
been all this quarter of a century?” 

“Well, Charley,” said “Bill,” reflectively and 
somewhat sadly, “I’m about where I was when I 
started out, twenty-five years ago.” 

“That so?” 

“Yes; just about in the same place.” 

“But something must have happened to you.” 

“Ves, I’ve been married.” 


“That’s bad.” 

“Well, I don’t know. There was one compen- 
sation, she was rich.” 

“That’s ” 

“Well, I don’t know. She was also stingy.” 

“That’s bad.” 

“Well, I’m not so sure—she was always just.” 

“That’s good.” 

“Well, yes, I suppose so. But she died.” 

“That’s bad.” 

“Well, I don’t know. She left a great deal of 
money.”’ 

“Of course. That was—well, money is an— 
me 

“Yes, it certainly is; but she didn’t leave me 

n 


‘ 9, ” 


“Well, it might have been worse. She left me a 
house.” 


fi 

“That’s good.” 

“Yes, that was good—while it lasted, but the 
house burned.” 

“That’s too bad.” 

“Yes, that was bad. It wasn’t insured, either. 
So I’m just where I was when I started.” 


NEW HAMPSHIRE HEROINES. 


he testimony of an authority in matters of 
New Hampshire history in the times of the 
Revolution is that “none of the women were 
conspicuous, and all were faithful.”” A daughter 
of the State, a little anxious, perhaps, for the 
credit of these silent but heroic toilers, adds that 
“those are the best women of whom nothing is 
reported.” 


Judge Fowler writes of them: ‘‘The women cast 
bullets for their husbands, sons or brothers to 
carry to Bunker Hill; and throughout the Revolu- 
tion the women carried on the farms, cut and 
moma the wood, and ‘kept the wolf from the 

oor.’ 


One picturesque figure of the early days is that 
of Mary Wilson of Peterboro, New Hampshire, 
described, by a writer in Worthy Women of Our 
First Century, as a tall, grace woman, with 
—— manners for those days, and somewhat 
amous for her taste in dress. After —— tried 
over? resource of her Scotch-Irish wit to induce 
and then to frighten her husband into sending her 
eldest son to college, she at last accomplished 
her object, and in 1785, and for several years later. 
this “tall, graceful woman,” with her “polished 
manners,” made the journey from Peterboro to 
Boston, a distance of sixty miles, on horseback 
and alone, finding her way by blazed trees, since 
for a tee part of the way there were no open 
roads. She led a packhorse laden with great 
pieces of linen, woven from her own flax, together 
with other produce of her farm, which she sold in 
Boston; then carried the money to Cambridge to 
ny age son’s college expenses; enabling her son 
> as one of his classmates ——_ remem- 
bered years afterward, “the best dressed man in 
college.” 
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THE BOY WAGNER. 


ractical joking was a favorite sport with 

Richard Wagner, but his natural kindness 

of heart stood him in good stead, and he 
was careful to hurt no one’s feelings. His high 
animal spirits often led him as a boy into danger- 
ous adventures. His biographer, Praeger, relates 
an incident of his school-days which shows the 
lad’s foolhardiness. 

Coming out from school one day Wagner seized 
@ companion’s cap and flung it high in air. It 
on the roof of the building. Cheers 
resounded from all the boys save him who had 
lost his cap. His eyes filled with tears. 

— this, Wagner was off like a flash into 
the building, up to the cock-loft, out through a 


z 





ventilator and on to the roof. The youngsters 
down below applauded, but held their breath 
they comrad 


when they saw 
the steep incline on 4ll fours. 

Some ran off to call the janitor, and when he 
came the boys crowded after him as he edged his 
ladder up the narrow stairway. ; 

Meanwhile the climber had secured his prize, 
crawled back in safety, and concealed himself in 
the attic when he heard the buzz of voices on the 
stairs. He waited for the dreaded janitor to mount 
the ladder and peep out; then, half-scared, half- 
a, im stepped forth and asked: 

= tever are you looking for? Is it a bird?” 

~ Yes, a jailbird!”” was the answer of the 
angry janitor, heartily glad, however, to see the 
scapegrace safe and sound. 

In after years Wagner recalled this incident, 
and added the had Seen seized with a giddiness 
on the roof, and felt himself about to fall, when 
his danger exto the cry, “Mein liebes Miitter- 
chen!” (My dear little mother.) The words 
reacted on him like a charm, restored his cour: 
and enabled him to scale the roof and regain the 
opening. 


e scrambling down 
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WHAT HE WANTED TO KNOW. 


tories which illustrate the Scotch habit of 
S thrift are constantly coming to light. There 
was one which greatly amused the late 
William Black, and which his biographer, Sir 
Wemyss Reid, says he was fond of relating. It is 
a story within a story, and although one part of 
it is old the rest is not. 


Somebody was telling a Scotchman a tale which 
he had just been reading, of a certain Eastern 
potentate who, having taken offense at the doings 
of his grand vizier, had ordered him to be put 
death. The victim knew he must die, but he 
wished to die comfortably. He was aware that 
his master’s chief executioner was very proficient, 
and could despatch his victims not only with 
swiftness, but with no appreciable suffering. 
e executioner, and 
m a large sum of money on condition 
that he would put to death without pain. 

The executioner promised to do his best, and 
the grand vizier went to his doom in a frame of 
pa resignation. Kneeling to receive the fatal 

low, he was conscious that the sword of the 
executioner was whirled about his head, but he 
felt nothing. 

“How is this?” he said. “You undertook for a 
large sum of money to put me to death instantane- 
ously and without pain, yet you are only playing 
with me and prolonging my misery. your 
work quickly!’ 

Thereupon the executioner stepped up to the 
condemned man and offered him a pinch of snuff. 
The vizier took the pinch of snuff and sneezed, 
and forthwith his head tumbled from his shoulders. 

This is the story which, according to Mr. Black, 
was told to a fellow countryman of his. The 
Scotchman listened, and at the end said, “Well?” 

“Well!” repeated the interlocutor. ‘What do 


you mean ? 
“I’m waiting for the finish of the story,” said 
the Scot. 


“But you’ve got the finish,” said the other. 
“Don’t you see, the executioner was so clever that 
he cut the fellow’s neck in two without letting 
him feel it?” 

“Oh, aye. I kent that weel eneugh, but that’s 
not the point. What I want to know is, did the 
executioner get the money?” 
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| BRUSHING THE PEAS. 


| t was a rosy-cheeked but pale-eyed young man 
who applied to Mr. Powers for the vacant 
} position of assistant gardener. The master 
| of the place questioned him at some length as to 
his qualifications. 


“Do you know much about the care of flowers? 
Have you had experience?” he asked. 

“P’ve never been out to work,” said the young 
man, “but I know all about ’em—flowers. Oh yes, 
I can take care of ’em all right. Geraniums and 
nasturtiums and—all of ’em. Oh, you can trust 
me, sir.” 

“Then go down that path to your right,” said 
Mr. Powers. “When you reach the flower-garden 
you'll see that the sweet peas need brushing; let 
me see how well you can do it.” 

The would-be gardener went as he was bidden. 
In less thaii ten minutes he reappeared, to inter- 
rent his employer, then deep in a book on the 
piazza. 

“Excuse me, sir,” said the young man, jauntily, 
“but if you’ll come now, I think you’ll find I’ve 
brushed those peas enough. There was hardly 
any dust on them, anyway. Of course if you want 
me to keep on I can, but it looks to me like a 
waste of time.” * 
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A POOR COMPLIMENT. 
“ Pines don’t often insult you when they 


mean to be gracious,” said an artist the 

other day. “Insults are the creations of 
ill nature, and not mere matters of words. But I 
had an experience to-day that made me laugh and 
yet irritated me.” 


“Somebody take one of your snow scenes for a 
spring pemerege ?” inquired an amiable friend. 

“No,” replied the artist, “this was not a matter 
of pops pride. A tradesman sent me a 
bill in which he unintentionally charged me only 
about a third of what I owed him.” é 

“Thought he stood a better chance of getting it, 
I suppose,” interrupted the facetious friend. 

“Now hold on, Billy, and let me tell the story. 
Well, that was the second time he had sent a bill 
for less than I owed, and I wrote him a note calling 
his attention to the error. This morning I got a 
letter from him in which he ‘thanked me for my 
honesty.’ A man may thank you for your courtesy, 
or for your kindness, but when he thanks you for 
being honest, it is an insult. One might as well 
praise a man for not beating his wife.” 


& & 
A LOST HABIT. 
| M": a person has noticed that vacations 





make it hard to take up at once on one’s 

| return the old routines of work; but it is 

| to be hoped that not many find the effect so serious 
as did old “Aunt Ca’line.” 


“Good morning, auntie,” said a woman of her 
Se. “Why aren’t you washing nowa- 

ays?’ ° 

“Well, you see, Miss Clara,” said the old colored 
woman, indulgently, “I’s been out o’ wuhk so 
long dat now, when I could wuhk, I finds I’s done 
los’ mah taste fo’ it.”’ 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Eye, doll, eyes—idoiize. 2. Inform. 3. Eye, 
oat, -—iota. 4. Polly, Titian —politician. 5. 
Dee, tea, rye, 0, Rio, rate, orate — deteriorate. 
6..A sid, yew, late—acidulate. 7. Sat, ewer, ate— 
saturate. 
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ees CHILDREN 


IN STORY LAND. 


7 happiest ramble in Story Land, 
The merriest jaunt | know, 

Is found when a little boy takes my hand, 
And tells me the way to go; 

For he knows the way, and can understand 

The language and people of Story Land. 


But once we get started, there’s none to say 
Just when we shall stop, or where; 
For many the places along the way, 
But little the time to spare. 
The stations far into the scores may run, 
Yet we must be careful to miss not one. 
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So headlong we hurry from town to town, 
This glad little boy and I, 
Till all of a sudden the train slows down, 
And stops, with a drowsy sigh; 
For the little conductor is fast asleep, 
And “just one more story,” it seems, must keep. 
Frank Walcott Hutt 





MAGIC. 


Kyi hree little kittens, out at play, 
Scampering about the lawn one day. 
} Three little kittens as white as snow, 
i Hunting for mischief, high and low. 


A piece of stovepipe lying near, 
Dropped by the rubbish man, | fear. 


Three little kittens, with snow-white fur, 
f Crept in at one end with contented purr. 


} Then a strange thing happened, as you'll agree, 
| And wonder how such a thing could be. 


For out of the other end into the light 
’ Crept three little kittens as black as night. 
Vf & 24 
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THREE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FIVE. 
2 A pout, a scowl, a cross word every day, 


A hateful act that chases joy away; 
Just think what a tremendous cloud they’d make, 
And from the year so much of sunshine take! 


i2 A smile, a word of happiness each day, 

2 A deed of love ’twixt hours of work and play; 
Oh, think you what a splendid stock of cheer 
To scatter all around in one short year! 


YQ Emma C. Dowd. 


THE NAUGHTY DANDELIONS. 


©* upon the meadow green were maidens golden-haired; 

A little breeze stole by that way and asked how each one fared. 
The naughty maidens tossed their locks and turned their heads away; 
Nor would they even wish the breeze a ladylike, “Good day!” 





Once more the breeze stole o’er the field; the maidens now were old; 
And white was each one’s hair which then was bright as shining gold. 
“How are you?” asked the little breeze; but as they naught would say, 
He simply twisted off their locks and blew them quite away! 


Blanche Elizabeth Wade. 
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COMING HOME AT FOUR. 


By M. L. B. Branch. 
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AN INTRODUCTION. 


and they both had their heads over the bars, 
looking into the road. 

“1 believe they mean to jump over!” thought | 
Sarah. 

Slowly she moved to cross the lane, when a 
new danger arose. The geese were coming 
home. The gander had seen her, and hurrying 
ahead of his flock, he flapped his great white 
wings and hissed. “‘Away with this creature in 
a sunbonnet and check apron!’’ he seemed to 
say. 

Sarah turned and ran back, clasping her 
primer, and never once stopping till she reached 


| Miss Patty’s door. There she sat down on the 


“I’m glad we didn’t meet them,” said Jane 
Watts, looking at the tall cock. | Harris; “I’m afraid of geese.” 
“Miss Patty wants you to comeearly.” | The gander stopped and looked around at 
Little Sarah was playing with the kittens. | them. He had a very long neck, and he hissed. 
She could not decide which kitten was prettiest,| Then the little girls ran, and got to school | 
and she wished it was not time to go. But her | | before Miss Patty rang the bell. 


"N”’s off to school, Sarah!” said Mrs. 





| 


mother tied her sunbonnet and put her primer in| ‘Miss Patty,” said Sarah, eagerly, “my | 
her hand. mother says I may come home at four !’’ 

“May I come home at four?” asked little “Very well, Sarah,” said Miss Patty. “I 
Sarah. will remind you.” } 


She had heard a girl say to Miss Patty,! It wasa pleasant afternoon in school. Sarah 
“Mother told me to come home at four.” Then | was bright, and read nicely in her primer, and 
when the hour-hand was at four, Miss Patty | worked the letter S on her sampler. She was | 
remembered and said : | just going to sit by her friend, Ann Beebe, when | 

“Jane Harris, it is four. You may go home | Miss Patty looked at the clock and said, “It is 
now.” four, Sarah; you may go home.” 

But Sarah had never gone at four. She| Sarah held herself straight and looked com- 
always went with the other children half an | posed as she walked out of the room. She knew 
hour later, when school was out. So her mother | that all the children turned their heads to look at 
was surprised, but she said: | her. 

“Yes, you may come home at four.” | She carried her primer, and taking her sun- 
’ Sarah walked down the road with a feeling of | bonnet from the nail, tied it on herself. 
importance. Her home was just out of sight| Then she stepped intothe yard. Nota person 
from Miss Patty’s, because the Harris barn and | was in sight along the road. Sarah had never 
a tree stood between. ‘There were no houses on | seen it deserted before. 
the way, because the town was not much built! She walked slowly down the yard, and said to 
up, but several children lived beyond Sarah, so | herself: 
she came and went when they did. She joined| “I wish I could see my father somewhere.” 
them now and said: The road looked very long; she had never | 

“I’m going home at four!” seen it look so long before. 

Passing the Harris lots and orchard, they| She reached the foot of the yard and saw a| 
reached the lane at the foot of Miss Patty’s yard | big dog sauntering along, so she waited for him | 
just as a flock of geese left it, going to the brook. | to go by. In one of the fields two cows pastured, 














upper step, close to the cinnamon rose-bush, and 


listened to the hum of voices in the schoolroom. 
She felt that school was very pleasant after all. 

“That’s Ann spelling,’”’ she said, as one voice 
rose shrilly. 

“Now that is Jane reading,” she said after 
the shuffling of feet told her the other class had 
come out, 

She did not go into the room; she could not 
meet Miss Patty’s eyes. 

She sat there, stock-still, till school closed and 
the happy throng of children poured out at the 
door. Then she went home as usual between 
Ann Beebe and Jane Harris, and did not mind 
when Ann said, “You’re a little goose!” But 
she did not ask to be dismissed again. 


THE REAL DISCOVERERS. 


By A. H. 


messages could be sent back and forth 

between two far-apart places without 
| any wires at all—just telegraphed right through 
plain air! It was certainly very surprising! 
Morry and Paine went out on the door-steps to 
| talk it over. 

“No; nothing but great tall poles at the places 
| where you send them and get them—the mes- 
sages, I'mean. You send them straight through 
nothing !” 


U" Robert had been explaining how 


“He said you set little waves moving in the air 


and they go all the way across to the other place.” 

“Yes,” Uncle Robert’s voice said, “and I really 
think the bunnies discovered it.” 

“Our bunnies ?” 

“No, not ours, but their great-great-great- 
grandfathers—oh, a great many greats! ’Way 
back to the first bunny family that ever was. 
They were the ones that discovered wireless 
telegraphy. 1 think they ought to have the | 
honor. If there’s a splendid statue ever made, I 
| think it ought to have a big cottontail bunny on 
top of it!” 


| “Oh,” laughed both small boys at once, “tell us | 
| why, Uncle Robert! My, a statue to bunnies!” 


Donnell. 


“Well, in the bunny family, when there is any 
danger from an enemy—and the poor little wild 
bunnies are surrounded by enemies on every 
side—the different members of the family tele- 
graph a warning to each other. 

“*Run! There’s an enemy coming!’ they 
telegraph, and all the bunny boys and bunny 
girls and the grown-up bunnies that get the 
message go scurrying, hurrying into their holes. 
I tell you, they don’t wait a minute. The mes- 
sages go a good many hundred feet sometimes.”’ 

“Through nothing, Uncle Robert—I mean 
air? Do they send them through the air ?’’ 

“No, through the ground. They stamp on 
| the ground very hard with their strong little 

hind legs when they are alarmed. And they do 
it on purpose to warn the rest of the family at a 
distance. 

“Run! Run! Run for your lives!’ The 
pene message is carried through the ground 
much as our wireless messages are through the 
| air. Little sound-waves are set in motion, one 
after another.” 

“Well,” breathed Morry, “come on, Paine, 
let’s go out and honor the discoverers’ great- 
great-grandbunnies in our back yard!” 


—— 














THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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ae ENTS 


= CoroNnation.—King Edward VII. and 
Queen Alexandra were crowned in West- 
minster Abbey, August 9th, with stately and 
impressive ceremonies. The street procession 
was abridged and the service in the abbey 
shortened in consideration of the king’s health. 
The venerable Archbishop of Canterbury 
crowned the king, and the Archbishop of York 
the queen. The abbey was crowded with 
nearly 7,000 members of the nobility, clergy 
and gentry, together with foreign princes and 
ambassadors, colonial rulers and Indian poten- 
tates. The king endured the ordeal without 
excessive fatigue. 


Se COLONIAL CONFERENCE.— The con- 
ference of the premiers of the self-governing 
British colonies, which met in London in June, 
adjourned August 11th. It adopted resolutions 
favoring increased colonial contributions to the 
support of the navy; a reorganization of the 
colonial militia on European models; the allot- 
ment of a part of the local military forces of 
some colonies to imperial defense in case of 
emergency, and the encouragement of trade 
within the empire by preferential arrangements 
so far as practicable. It was also voted to hold 
similar conferences at four years’ intervals. 
HE BALFOUR MINISTRY.—Several impor- 
tant changes have been made in the British 
ministry. Mr. Charles Thomson Ritchie, who 
was home secretary under Lord Salisbury, suc- 
ceeds Sir Michael Hicks-Beach as chancellor of 
the exchequer. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, son 
of the colonial secretary, is appointed postmaster- 
general in place of the Marquis of Londonderry, 
to whom is given the office of president of the 
board of education. The Earl of Dudley succeeds 
Earl Cadogan as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
but without a seat in the cabinet, which is given 
instead to the chief secretary for Ireland. 
New SuPREME Court Justice.— The 
President has received and accepted the 
resignation of Mr. Justice 
Horace Gray of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, 
and has appointed Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, chief justice 
of the Supreme Court of Mas- 
sachusetts, to fill the vacancy. 
Justice Gray had been for 20 
years upon the Supreme bench. 
When appointed, he was, like 
his suecessor, chief justice of 
Hees Sue, the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court. Judge Holmes is 61 years old, and has 
served 20 years as justice of the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court. He is the son of the distin- 
guished poet and _ essayist 
whose name he bears. 


E her INSURRECTION IN 
VENEZUELA gained 
ground rapidly during the 
second week in August. Bar- 
celona, the fifth city in im- 
portance in the republic, was 
occupied by the insurgents, 
after several days’ fighting; 
and in the disorder which 








Oo. W. HOLMES. 


ensued, some foreign business houses were 
sacked. American, British, German and French 


war-vessels are in Venezuelan waters, or within 
call, for the protection of foreign interests. 


EATH OF SENATOR McMILLAN.—United 
States Senator James MeMillan of Michi- 

gan died suddenly, August 10th. Mr. McMillan 
had had a very successful busi- 
ness career, and was identified 
with many of the largest manu- 
facturing and financial institu- 
tions of Detroit, the city of his 
home. Ile had long been an 
influential Republican leader in 
his State, and entered last year 
upon his third term in the Senate, 
in which he served upon impor- 





JAMES MCMILLAN. 


tant committees, and was highly esteemed by his | | 


associates. He was 64 years old. 


Or HER REcENT DEATHS.—General Lucas | 

Meyer, commander-in-chief of the Orange | 
Free State forces during the war in South Africa, 
died suddenly in Brussels, August 7th. John | 








H. Twachtman of New York, one of the most 
distinguished of American landscape painters, | 





died August 8th, aged 49. 


James Joseph | 


Jacques Tissot, the French painter and engraver, | 
best known in this country by his illustrations | 


of the life of Christ, died August 9th, aged 65. 
Fam aesows ScHOOLS IN FRANCE.— The 

enforcement by the French government of 
decrees for the closing of schools conducted by 
unauthorized religions orders has met with seri- 
ous resistance, especially in Brittany. In several 
Breton towns the peasants gathered in consider- 
able force and drove off the gendarmes, who 
were, sent to close the nuns’ schools, and even 
resisted the troops. 
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Lasts a Lifetime. Don’t Sag i. the Middle. 


Washington Irving’s story of ‘Rip Van 
Winkle,” illustrated, and photo of Jos. Jef- 











ferson as “ Rip,” sent for three 2-c. stamps. 


THE NATIONAL SPRING BED CO., 
Dept. Y, New Britain, Conn. 












Better than knife or 
anne. Trims nails 
even, oval shape, any 
x — od length. Best for remov- 

ing hang-nail’. Convenient to 
Nickel-plated. Warranted. 
Pp cure Set. ta, > . 
Sold Everywhere. Sent by mail for 26 centa. 
THE H.C. CO., 91 Main Street, onia, Conn. 








BORATED 
TALCUM 


JENNEN’ 





A Positive Relief for 
PRICKLY BES, 
CHAFING and 


SUNBURN, 

and all om gay apa moar 
“A little higher in price, pe 
haps than worthless iubstitutes 
poe a reason for it.” Romovesall 
odor of perspiration. —— 
after shaving. Sold everywhere, or mailed on re- 
ceipt of 2c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Bamps 
Free. GERHARD MENNEN CO., ewar rk, N. J. 



















TRIED AND FOUND TRUE. 

Two millions of Ingersoll Dollar Watches 
are sold every year to critical buyers under our 
guarantee, because they keep just as goon! _ as 
expensive watches and are more serviceab! 

Lor sale by 50; aaah or 0, ys direct on cnt 

of price. Book! et F 
ROBT. H, INGERSOLL. z BRO. 
Dept. 85 67 Cortlandt Street, New York 








HE chief difference between the 

H. & R. SINGLE Gun and the ex- 
pensive double barrel and repeating shot- 
guns is the price. Quality and price 
considered, the H. & R. Single Gun is 
the most desirable investment that can be 
made in the gun line.- Simplest ‘‘ take 
down’’ gun made.  [llustrated Cata- 
logue tells about our complete line, free. 


Harrington & Richardson Arms Co., 
Dept. Y, Worcester, Mass. ‘ 
MAKERS OF H.& R. REVOLVERS. 
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THE NEW COMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE. 


Swell Front 


Model 1903. 






INCE the New 
Companion Sew- 
ing Machine Book- 
let was printed we 
have secured an im- 
proved model of the 
Drop Head, known 
as Model 1903, the 
Swell Front. We 
take special pleas- 
ure in offering the 
Swell Front to our friends at this early day, as it is the 
latest improvement in the construction of a Drop Head. 
We call attention to three of its good points: 
Shapeliness, because the front of the table and drawers 
is finished in graceful curves ; richness of effect, because 
the smooth, rounded surfaces appeal to the most refined ; 
durability, because the cabinet-work throughout is 
finished in selected Quartered Oak, under the super- 
vision of skilled workmen. 

Although’ the Swell Front Model costs more to 
manufacture, we shall offer it at the same price charged 
for the former style. Each machine is warranted for 
ten years. A full set of Attachments is included in 
the price, $21.75. 


Style 2. 








TESTIMONIALS. 


I have used your New Companion Sewing Machine three 
months and, being a dressmaker, have used it almost constantly. 
Can truthfully say there is no better machine made than the 
New Companion.— Mrs. FRED VAUGHN, Decatur, Ind. 


I received the New Companion Sewing Machine in perfect 
condition, and after giving it a a trial can say that it 
does just as good work as a higher-priced machine, and is 
finished in far nicer style than a machine we had on trial. 
I am perfectly satisfied with it.— MINNIE W. NEWwcomMB, 
Hudson, Mass. - 

I received the New Companion Sewing Machine last Friday 
and am highly pleased with it. I have given the machine a 
thorough test, using all the attachments, and I find it works to 
perfection, doing all you claim for it. Besides this, it is so well 
finished as to make it ‘‘a thing of beauty,’’ which will remain a 
joy as long as I have it.— Mrs. I. W. TETLOw, Newton, N. H. 


We have no doubt that on receipt of a stamp any of these persons 
will be glad to answer questions that you may ask 
about their New Companion. 








If you wish to know more about the New Companion Sewing Machine, 
send us your name and address and we will mail you an attractive Illustrated 
Booklet containing detailed descriptions and illustrations of the New Com- 
panion, together with a list of attachments. The Booklet also explains how 
it is possible for us to furnish you with a strictly High-Grade Sewing 
Machine at such low prices. 


PRICES. 


Style 1. Five Drawers, $19.00. 
Style 2. Swell Front with Drop Head, Seven Drawers, 21.75. 
Style 3. Full Parlor Cabinet, with Drop Head, 24.75. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT. At the above prices we 
deliver the machines freight paid to any railroad freight office 
east of Colorado. For! $3.00 extra we deliver any one of the 
machines freight paid to any freight office in Colorado, New 
Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or to any freight office west of 
these four States. 








HOW TO SEND MONEY. Remittances in payment 
for a New Companion Sewing Machine may be sent by Express 
Money-Order, by Post-Office Money-Order, by Bank Check or 
Draft, or in a Registered Letter. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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IGHT PHOTOGRAPHY.—Ata recent meeting 
of the Camera Club in London, Dr. E. F. 
Griin described his new fiuid lens, designed 
especially for making photographs with short 
exposures in ordinary night illumination. Fluid 
lenses were originally employed to overcome the 
difficulty of chromatic aberration before the 
combination of flint and crown glass was 
invented. Doctor Griin employs them for their 
“photographic rapidity.” They also possess 
extraordinary depth of focus. Good results 
were obtained with snap-shots in various theaters 
with the ordinary stage illumination, and even 
kinematograph pictures of stage scenes were 
made without special lighting. It is hoped that 
lenses of this description will greatly widen the 
field of photography. __ 


A ha PROBLEM OF FLIGHutT.—The earnestness 
with which the problem of mechanical flight 
is being attacked is attested by the elaborate 
equipment of the “laboratory of aerodynamics” 
recently erected at the Catholic University of 
America. Among the apparatus is a wooden 
tunnel 50 feet long with a cross-section of six 
square feet, in which a wind of any desired 
speed can be generated by means of a suction-fan 
placed at one end of the tunnel. In the wind- 
current thus developed are placed objects of a 
great variety of kinds and shapes, whose resist- 
ances, lift, drift, surface friction, ete., are to be 
determined. A pressure gage that can be read 
to less than one ten-millionth of an atmosphere 
is used to determine the pressure at all points in 








the stream of air. The object is to furnish | 


trustworthy data for calculations in aeronautics. 


‘which can also be kept clean. 


ISEASE SPREAD BY HONEY-BEES.—Man | 


has just learned to flee from the malaria- 
bearing mosquito, and now, if he could, he would 
teach pear-trees to avoid the blight - carrying 
honey-bee. Experiments conducted in California, 
and recently reported to the Botanical Society 
of America, indicate that bees are active agents 
in the spread of pear blight at the period when 
the trees are inbloom. Pear-trees protected with 
coverings, after the analogy of mosquito-nets, 
which prevented bees from reaching their blos- 
soms, were unaffected with blight, while other 
neighboring trees not thus protected were badly 


blighted. Other honey-seeking insects besides 


bees also carry the infection. 
ATIONS BANDED TO PRoTEcT BIRDs.- 

An international agreement for the protec- 
tion of birds that are useful to agriculture was 
signed at Paris on March 19th by representatives 
of Belgium, France, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Spain, Portugal, Austria-Hungary, Greece and 
the principalities of Monaco, Lichtenstein and 
Luxemburg. Germany is expected to join the 
league. Nature calls attention to the fact that 
Italy, within whose boundaries many migrating 
birds are annually killed, does not appear among 
the nations signing the agreement. The protec- 
tion afforded in the case of the most useful 
insectivorous birds is to be absolute at all seasons, 
covering their eggs and nests as well as the birds 
themselves. Protection is denied to ravens, 
magpies and jays. 


SINGULAR IRON METEORITE.—'The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin has come into posses- 

sion of a unique piece of meteoric iron. The 
date of its fall is not known, but it was plowed 
up near Algoma, Wisconsin, in 1887, and until 
last March remained in the hands of the farmer 
who discovered it. It is shaped like a shield, 
10 inches long by 6 broad, and an inch thick 
in the center. The convex surface is smooth, 
while the concave side is rough and encrusted 
with oxide. It is believed that it moved broad- 
side through the air, the convex surface in front. 
On this surface are strongly marked lines, radia- 
ting from a nearly flat elliptical boss in the center. 
The lines deepen as they approach the periphery. 


ADIOGRAPHS WirHoutr X-Rays.—Prof. 
George F. Barker of the University of 
Pennsylvania has shown that radium, the singu- 
lar element obtained from pitchblende, which 
possesses the power of throwing off an invisible 
radiance, may be used as a cheaper substitute 
for X-rays in photographing concealed objects. 
No energy has to be expended upon the radium, 
for it acts spontaneously and continuously. with- 
out apparent loss, It readily defines the bones 
through the flesh and other tissues, and a photo- 
graph can be made with it in half a minute. 
EW MATERIAL For PAPER.—Among the 
vegetable products peculiar to Madagascar 
is the fibrous substance known as rafia, which 
the natives weave on hand-looms into a variety 
of fabrics, used for sacking, for draperies, and 
occasionally for dress goods. Under the name 
“rabanas,” a striped and colored variety of this 
material is sold for curtains in the American 
market. Recently a new use has been found for 
rafia fiber in the manufacture of cigarette paper, 
and our consul at Tamatave, Mr. Hunt, suggests 
it might prove valuable for making other kinds 
of paper. The rafia plant has long been grown 
for ornamental purposes in European gardens. 
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trating. Claasent ia all branches of 
Fine and AppliedArt. Competent 
instructors from the Art Schools of 
Europe. Students per. enroll any 

let. Address 


time. Send for illus. boo. 
HALSEY C. 


Director, St. 
School of Fine Arts, Dept. Y, ‘ST. LOUIS. 
29th year opens September 22d, 1902. 
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you STAMMER 


I will tell you how you can be quickly and 

permanently cured, I cured myself after 

stammering nearly 20years. W rite for my 

ete ‘Apvice To Stammerens.”’ Address 
ENJ. N. BOGUE, Speech Specialist, 

104 "3 Walnut Street, Inp1awaroxis, Isp. 
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wu ‘TO EXAM ES IMATION ANYWHERE.NO DEPOSIT 
(MADE IN ALL SIZES.CATALOGUE FREE WITH KEY TOTS LLUSSTRATION € MECHANICAL po 


THE VIM COMPANY, 2:5 fiz‘!=* CHICAGO | 


DIRECTIONS. 
Bald Heads should be cleaned 
with a sponge. 
Other Heads are cleaned by 
the “ KreepcLean” Harr Brus, 

















Real Teeth are best cleaned 
with the Propnyiactic TootH | 
BrusuH (3 sizes). 

False Teeth with the 
ence Dental Plate Brush. 

AT ALL DEALERS. 
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A pair of ordinary 
stockings is at a great 
disadvantage on the average boy 
—it requires a special knit to 
give him wear and the least sug- 
gestion of economy. 











StocKings for Boys 


are wonderful in wear. The triple leg, 
heel and toe soon prove to the mother 


that “Iron Clads”’ are bargains. ‘ Iron 
Clads”’ are made for men, women and 
children. 


25 cts. a pair. 


If your dealer does not keep “Irom Clads” 
No. 19 for Boys, send 25 cents for ™, 
post-paid. Four pairs for $1.00. :: 

** Iron Clads”’ for Men, Women 

or Girls same price. State size. 
Better send to us than go without “‘Jrom Clads.” 


Rents WELLS & CO., St. Joseph, Mich. 























HAT SCHOOL? © fon %Gureas 


furnishes without charge impartial and reliable in- 
formation concerning schools of every kind, and = 
FREE Catalogues of such as will best serve you 
help you Reduce Your School Bills. SP eclaL 
RATES for 8 limited number of students in several 
— leading Cc leges, G irls’ Boarding Schools, 
Milita Law, Medicine, Dentistry, wa Art, etc. 
AMERICAN EDUCAT HONAL €0., 2317 Dearborn St., Chieago. Il, 
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if yo =, dealer can’t sell you 

“D&M” football goods, and go 
to A2. other dealer who ¢ aa 
or order direct from us. It’s 
hobby of ours to make the oe st 
Rais of any one in our line. 

hey cost no more than goods of 
inferior make, while they’re 
worth double. 

Send your name Jor complete 
Illus. Catalogue free. 


DRAPER & MATEARD co., 
Plymouth, N. 














Learn Bookkeeping | 


BY MAIL—AT YOUR OWN HOME. 


We teach young men and women the modern and 
up-to-date methods of bookkeeping as_used by the 


| large business houses of the country, and fitting them 


for good positions as bookkeepers and cashiers. Do 
not waste your time and money learning the old 


| system. The wide-awake business man of to-day 

needs bookkeepers that understand the newest and 

| quiekest ways of doing naysine as, and will pay good 
e 


salaries for competent h Any one can learn it 
within 6 to 8 weeks; thoroughly practical and remark- 
ably inexpensive. We find positions, too, free of 
charge. Write to-day for full particulars. 


MICHIGAN BUSINESS INSTITUTE, 
106 Institute Building. Kalamazoo, Mich. 








The Pen that INKS the POINT. 


PARKER 
“Lucky Curve” 


Fountain Pen. 


A Pen that has the 0. K. running all the way through. 
9,000 DEALERS SELL THEM. 

**LUCKY CURVE ’’—It’s easy to remem- 
ber. KEPT IN REPAIR FREE ONE 
YEAR. We have a catalogue waiting for 
you, as well as the name of a dealer you 
know who sells them. Both await your request. 


THE PARKER PEN CO., 80 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 











TO WIN 


$100.00 


IN GOLD 
is as good as any. 
( Alittle girl got the prizefor 
namong the yacht “ Defender.”’ ) 
This prize is offered for The Best Name for 
a newly- perfected toilet combination — a cake of 


Pure White Soap iiscrca''s Panel of Pumice, 


To do your very best (everybody may compete 
you must see this Soap and read description an 
conditions on the wrapper. So send 25 cents 
and get a cake. Then with the wrapper send the 
name you choose. Always address 


Dept. Y, WILLARD CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mass. 
This Offer closes October 1, 1902. 


























Toothache 


Will Stop That Toothache. 


Its appiication gives relief instantly. Not a 


chewing-gum. Should be carried for emergen- 
cies. Be sure to get Dent’s; avoid useless and 
cheap imitations. A// druggists or by mail, 15 cts. 


C. S. DENT & CO., Detroit, Mich. 











LONG DISTANGE saa voy tham 


Breech frading, » mente —— finest blued rae 
rolled steel barrel, 
from the solid bar 


depot, state if 

the 64.35 or 84.85 

gunis wanted, give length of bar- 
rel and gauge desired, ~ no will 





send this guaranteed | 

distance single barrel enote 
gun C.O.D., by express, 
subject to examina- 
tion, you to pay the ex 
press agentthe balance 
and express charges, 














fund your 81.00. Metal Tip 


Fore-End. 
is made by expert gun makers, every ete = ocean fitted 
pei fect and reinforced soit cannot shoo shak 
extra solid to withstand the use of any N irke Pow DE 





crucible rolled steel. taper choke bored to size from the solid bar, latest improved top 
snap and rebounding hammer, Ht gg steel works, — strong spring, fine walnut stock. 


heavy rubber butt plate, full pisto! 
strength, 
weighs 7 lbs. pre 
sible to reload and fire in rapid succes- 


grip, thoroughly 


AA by ry 
VIE 


ic extra or 84.85in all we will. furnish the same gun with latest im- 
oved automatic shell ejector which throws shell out automatically, making it pos- 
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QUARAN TEED an accurateshooter. 

a sure killer ata long distance and 

lutely the bestgun 

the world at any- 
where near the 
price. 
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and 





» Strong rigid stee] frame built 
breech loading, barre! of finest 






ested for pattern, penetration and 








which contains ejector single barrel shot- 


sion. Order to-day or write ran 2 r guns at 68.55 uP. _2 ejec aod Yr Cd $3. = 
Sn aay barrel shotguns a ‘COM everything + is to ke s, 7 — cnimunition tme 
prices JOHN M. SMYTH OMPANY Wisi’ usbison stkEer CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





A Child’s Chance 





; Raising the 
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Highest Positions Open 


to telegraphers. Big railroads write us 
every day for operators. Passes fur- 
nished to destination. Good wages 
Every opportunity to get ahead. 


We Teach 
Telegraphy Quickly 


and send our men to excellent positions. 
Tuition is reasonable, expenses low, and 
many students earn their board. A 
great opportunity for willing men; fifty- 
page booklet tells about it. It is 


FREE. Write today. 
Your money back if we fil 


todo as our catalogue says. 

VALENTINES SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, 
(Established 1872) 

519 Jackman Building, Janesville, Wis. 






















ZOBO 


Harmonophone 


You can play it with- 
out being taught. 






Size 
6y x4 
inches. 


A Whole Band for 50 Cents 


Enables you to play the most exquisite music 
imaginable, and to perform all kinds of musica! 


tricks. 
SING BY IT! DANCE BY IT! 
MARCH BY IT! 


Sent post-paid on receipt of 50 cents. Satisfac 
tion guaranteed or money ¢ hee rfully refunded 
Illustrated catalogue of Amusing Home Enter- 
tainments sent free. 


STRAUSS MFG. CO., 


142 W. 14th Street, Department 13, New York. 























Schoolhouse Flag. 


RAVEL where you will in the United States, 
North, South, East or West, the Flag floating 
over the Schoolhouse will always be seen. It is 
a beautiful and suggestive sight. Although it is 
about fifteen years since The Youth’s Com- 
panfon first organized the national movement 
or rn the Flag _on our Public Schools, 
each succeeding year the custom grows more 
popular. 
Upon request of any teacher OF, epupil 
we will se na FREE 100 Fila 
cates, w will enable the €. et to 
secure a fine Flag easily and quickly. 
Also upon receipt of 10 cents in stamps we will 
send you a large meget of George Washington, 
suitable for framing, to hang in your schoolhouse. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Boston, Mass. 





Needs to be seen to be appreciated. Fits 
any wrist or arm and stays wherever placed. 
A gentle pull e spands it several inches. Let 
©, and it immediately but gently close Sage ain. 
Jatch as close ly aS you may, you can’t see 
why it does this—but it does. This adjust- 
able feature is patented. 


The “‘CARMEN”’ Bracelet. 


Rich, beautiful designs. Gold-filled and 
Sterling Silver ; chased, half-chased and plain 


Ask to see the **Carmen” Bracelet 
at jewel y stoves— it will interest you. 


THE D. F. BRIGGS COMPANY, 
Jewelry Manufacturers, Attleboro, Mass. 
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Sein 
Skirt 


S.H.¢M. NewVelvet Braid’. 
Especially Adapted for Drop Skirts. 


It is light (featherweight), elegant, effective and 
easily applied, Reguinng but one sewing 

the skirt makes this New Velvet Braid a great labor 
saver, SOLD BY THE YARD AT ALL Dry Goons 
SToR#S, The trade mark S, H, 4 M, stamped on 
every yard guarantees quality. 
PATENT PENDING. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANTON is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is Pe a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for di -are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Oflice Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against payin money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by_the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
tc 
; PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








FIRST YEAR’S FOOD FOR THE BABY. 
Regie ed F parents would recognize the duty 
of informing themselves as to 
the proper feeding of babies and 
very young children, much un- 
necessary illness and loss of life 
would be avoided. 

By “informing themselves” is 
meant the gaining of some actual knowledge of the 
physiological needs of children as regards diet. 
People are too apt to take for granted that food 
performs the same office for a child that it performs 
for an adult, and this is a dangerous mistake to 
make, 

In adults the materials of which the body is 
composed are constantly being used up and 
renewed, and if the food taken is not adapted to 
this renewing process, or if too little or too much 
is taken, then the whole system must suffer. But 
the grown-up person does not need to store 
material for future growth as must the child; 
growth is at an end, and the only need is to keep 
the machinery going. In other words, the adult 
needs from food only the fuel to make energy and 
heat, and the material to supply the daily waste. 

The child needs the material not only to make 
up for the waste, but also to make new and more 
bony framework, fat and muscle. Babies are 
born with a supply of certain necessary materials, 
not contained in milk, stored up in their bodies, 
upon which their systems can draw through the 
first months of life, and in this way the lack in milk 
—the first food—is balanced. If, however, a child 
is kept too long on an exclusive milk diet it will 
use up all this stored material, especially the iron, 
which is so necessary to healthy blood, and begin 
to suffer from the lack of it. To.this fact may be 
traced the pasty complexion and flabbiness of 
children who are weaned too late. Their blood is 
crying out for iron, which milk cannot furnish in 
sufficient quantities. 

lui order to supply this defect the cereals, which 
are rich in iron, should be added. Among these 
the best is oatmeal, which contains much that is 
needed for the growth of the child. If it is care- 
fully cooked and strained, the resultant jelly is one 
of the most digestible of foods. This addition of 
farinaceous food to the milk should be made about 
the eighth or ninth month, according to the 
development of the child, and should suffice to 
the end of the first year. It should not be begun 








A WEKA FAMILY. 


he weka, or “ Maori hen,” is one of those 

singular, wingless birds peculiar to New 
Zealand, and allied to the extinct moa. That 
veteran mountain-climber, Mr. Arthur P. Harper, 
in his interesting work on the Southern Alps of 
New Zealand, describes most amusingly the 
domestic eccentricities of a pair of wekas that 
reared their young near one of his mountain 
camps. 

“The wekas had taken possession of one of my 
camps, 80 to speak, and I was able to watch their 
mode of procedure when dissolving partnership at 
the end of the nesting season,” says Mr. Harper. 
“It is one of the peculiarities of these birds that 
they remain mated only so long as the young 
require care. When the male bird thinks that he 
has done his share in the education and bringing 
up of the family he parts company with them. If 
he is in a good locality for food, he drives his mate 
and young ones away; but if in a poor locality, he 
departs to happier hunting-grounds himself. 

“The parent birds while rearing their young eat 
hardly anything themselves. When a pair has 
only one chick it is laughable to see their eager- 
ness in feeding it. One will bring a piece of 
bacon, and the other, not to be outdone, comes 
running with an empty cartridge-shell, holding its 
head sidewise and seeming to say, ‘So good.’ 

“The youngster, having gulped it down, sits with 
ruffied feathers, as if it would say, ‘That mother 
of mine will be the death of me one of these days.’ 

“The first intimation I had that the pair were 
going to dissolve partnership was when I threw 
out a piece of bread one morning. Father Weka 
swallowed it himself. The family looked on 
reproachfully. After the old boy had eaten it, he 
turned round and attacked his wife, also the 
chieks. 

“When I saw his selfishness I decided that his 
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time had come to furnish a stew. He made a 
capital stew, and his sorrowing family thoroughly 
enjoyed what was left of it—and him. 

“Next day Mother Weka found her own affection 
waning. Both chicks tried to shelter themselves 
under her from the rain. This upset her mentally 
and physically. She therefore proceeded to drive 
away young Master Weka. He was unwilling to 
leave home without a struggle. Seeing his sister 
still petted and fed, he would give her a good peck 
when the old hen was not looking, then run for his 
life before she caught him. 

“TI now adopted Master Weka myself; he soon 
came to eat crumbs from my hand without fear. 
Meanwhile the old hen stood outside, waiting to 
waylay him. After being fed he used to dodge 
this way and that to make his escape. Mother 
Weka was equally determined to cut him off. To 


save him I usually threw a piece of bread in the | 


opposite direction. 
hard-hearted mother gave opportunity for Master 
Weka to slip away, which he did, running at speed, 
and often bowling over his more favored sister.” 


* © 


ON ITS OWN MERITS. 


young man who spent his summer vacation on 

a Maine farm says that new instances of the 

thrift and shrewdness of his landlady are con- 
stantly thrusting themselves upon his attention. 


One day a wagon-load of unexpected relatives 
descended on the farm, and the mistress was, as 
she afterward frankly said, “put to it’ to provide 
enough food for dinner. She brought forward 
among other 3" an ary ie, which seemed 
to the boarder far inferior the aye she usually 
made. But when she served it she spoke of her 
reputation as a piemaker. 

“They do say at the sociables that nobody’s pies 
quite come up to mine,” she remarked, with a 
beaming smile; “and apple pies are what you 
might call i d specialty. I’ve often been asked 
for the receipt, but I tell ’em it’s knack and 
judgment does it, not rule.” 

The pie disappeared and then, when her guests 
were not as hungry as they had been, she brought 
forth a second pie, flaky of crust and luscious to 
the taste. 

“Why, Aunt Mary,” said the — est of the 
party, a boy of twelve, “I think this pie’s ever so 
much better than the other, and you haven’t said 
a word about it!” 

His aunt looked at him without so much as a 
twinkle in her —. 5 

“This one will go down without praising, I 
reckon,” she said, gravely. 

& & 


THINGS BETTER LEFT UNSAID. 


We the caption, “The Art of Putting Things,” | 


an English author has given some very 
amusing examples of saying things in a queer 
way. One of the most unfortunate recorded 
attempts to escape from a conversational difficulty 
was made by an East-end curate, who cultivated 
the friendship of mechanics. 


One day a carpenter came to him and said, “I 
have brought my boy’s likeness, as you said you’d 
like to have it.” 

“ How ren of you to remember!” said the 
curate. “What a capital likeness! How is he?” 

“Why, sir, don’t you remember?” said the 
coqpoues. “He’s dead.” 

“Oh, yes, of course I know that,” replied the 
curate. “I mean how’s the man that took the 
photograph ?”’ 

A ry! is told of a young laborer who, on his 
way to his day’s work, called at the registrar’s 
office to register his father’s death. When the 
official asked the date of the event, the son 


replied: 

“He ain’t dead yet, but he’ll be dead before 
night, so I thought it would save me another 
journey if you would put it down now.” 

“Oh, but that won’t do at all,” said the registrar. 
“Perhaps your father will live till to-morrow.” 

“Well, I don’t know, sir; the doctor says as he 
won’t; and he knows what he has given him.” 


*® © 


SAILING AROUND THE COW. 


Ms a sea-captain has sailed around the world 
since the adventurous voyage of Captain 
Cook, but few navigators have tried what the 
captain of an East Indiaman used to relate as an 


in hot weather, as it is apt at that time to cause | experience of his own. 


fermentation in the stomach and induce diarrheea. | 


He was out on a foggy night, and sounded his 
fog-horn, as every wise captain should. From the 
starboard side came the sound of a fog-horn, 
apparently from a vessel very close, and showing 
no lights. 

“Port your helm!” shouted the captain, and the 
order was obeyed. Then he blew his horn again. 
Back from the same relative ———. although 
the ship had altered her course three points, came 
the sound of that answering fog-horn. 

“Hard aport!” roared the captain. That, too, 
was done, and the signal was tried again. Back 
from exactly the same position, although his 
vessel had now changed her course seven points, 
came the sound of that fog-horn. 

The captain, alarmed, was just going to give the 
order to reverse engines, when one of the officers 
discovered that the ge 4 was only 
the cow that was carried on the forward deck to 
supply fresh milk for the passengers. 


* © 


CAUGHT ON THE FLY. 


Brevity may be the soul of wit, but a story 
published in the New York T'ribune shows 
that some men can be both long-winded and witty. 
The story has to do with a minister of the old 
school, and with the poet and banker, Edmund 
Clarence Stedman, and two New York millionaires, 
who were his companions on a fishing trip in 
northern Maine. 


The New Yorkers entered the little backwoods 
meeting -house just as the sg began his 
sermon. He continued speaking for two hours, 
and finally, when it got late in the afternoon, and 
he showed no sign of stopping, the vacationists 
began to get uneasy and wonder if they would get 
out of the woods before dark. At last they felt 
that they could stay no longer, so they rose, and 
Started to file out. 

— thread of the parson’s discourse snapped off 
short. 

“Under the cireumstances,” he said, grimly, “we 
will interrupt our sermon and take up the collee- 
tion at this point.” 


*® © 


_ “I SEE Follansby is on his legs again.” “No, he 
isn’t. Hehasn’t a cent. Had to sell his horseand 


While running for this, the | 





New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics. 


Two years’ course for teachers of gymnastics. Post- 
aduate course in an ical gy t 
ummer course in German gymnastics. 


E. H. ARNOLD, Director, New Haven, Conn. 


ALA BASTI N We want to tell you of the 


——- and BAST ee 
coa' . 

and 0 ne BAP Ll a 
fects that you can get_without using poisonous paper 
or glue Kkaleomines. Write for free information. 


ALABASTINE CO., 37 N. Division Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Of course 
you can serve 
cold meat with 
any old fork, but 
how much more 
satisfactory it is to 
have this beautiful 


‘Puritan 
Cold 
Meat 
Fork. 


Very best sil- 
ver plate. 
Equal to ster- 
ling in finish 
and superior 
to sterling in 
wearing qual- 
ee Te 

MADE ON HONOR. 

NOT IN THE TRUST. 


Our full name on the back of every 
piece. Look for it at the dealer’s. 


Send for Cata. No. 3. 


Simeon L. & George H. Rogers Company, 
Box 1205, Hartford, Conn. ” 
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MellinsFood 


Here are our two Mellin’s Food babies, Elsie Genevieve 
Wolfe 14 mos. old and Lawrence Oscar Wolfe 5 years old, 
are they not a picture of health? 

Mellin’s Food is worthy of the highest praise, it is a 


blessing to babies. 
Mrs. OSCAR WOLFE, 
2347 Upton Ave., No., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Our beautiful cloth bound book, ‘‘ THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 
is free to mothers. Send for it. 





carriage.” ** That's what Imean. Now he walks.” | 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 



























MR. HOLDEN’S RABBIT. 


r. Holden is a man whose comfortable | 
belief in his superior talents has been 
fostered by all the members of his family. 

He has an adoring wife, three admiring daughters | 
and a maiden sister to whom he seems the prince 
of men. 

When the suburb of Meadowside inaugurated 
a series of chafing-dish suppers, the female | 
members of the Holden family had one more | 
reason for admiring their shining light. 

“TI want you all to come to our house next | 
Thursday evening to eat one of Mr. Holden’s 
fish rabbits,” said Mrs. Holden to the half-dozen | 
friends with whom they were enjoying creamed 
oysters at a neighbor’s house. “He has a won- 
derful knack with a chafing-dish.” The com-| 
pany with one accord accepted the invitation. 





When the evening arrived the guests were | 
promptly ushered to the dining-room, where sat 
Mr. Holden, the chafing-dish before him, and a 
number of plates, small cups and bowls grouped 
about it. 

“Now,” said the host, genially, when the} 
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MR. HOLDEN LEANED BACK IN HIS CI 


company had assembled, “the first thing is 
always to make sure that there is alcohol enough 
in the lamp so that the flame will last as long as 
it is needed, and not to fill it beforehand for fear 
of partial evaporation. Mary, my dear, will you 
kindly fill the lamp as usual?” 

Mary, the oldest daughter, departed on her | 
errand, and presently returned with the lamp 
filled to the proper depth. 

“Now the butter, thickening and milk, my dear 
Louise,” said Mr. Holden, with a smile which 
matched the one bestowed on Mary; and dear 
Louise, the second daughter, proudly poured the 
ingredients into the pan when her father had 
lighted the lamp. 

“And the salt and cayenne pepper, father, 
dear,”’ said little Janet, stepping forward with 
her contributions. 

“The seasoning, of course, carefully measured,” 
said Mr. Holden, blandly, as he slowly stirred 
the contents of the dish, and Janet modestly 
returned to her place after shaking in the salt 
and pepper. 

“And now for the fish, well flaked, I trust, 
Mrs. Holden,” said the prince of men to his 
wife, and she hastily brought to his stirring hand 
the required article. 

“T did it myself, Henry, for fear Bridget might 
be careless with it, or leave bones in it,” she said, 
earnestly. 

“Quite right and wise, my dear,” said Mr. | 
Holden, and his wife blushed with pride at | 
receiving his commendation. | 

“Last of all comes the grated cheese,” said this | 
fortunate cook, briskly, a moment later. “Quick | 
with the cheese, Maria, if you please. Any delay 
now may spoil it. There, that is right,” as his 
sister, with trembling hands, emptied the cheese | 
into the chafing-dish. 

There was a moment of vigorous stirring, and 
then Mr. Holden served, on the hot plates | 
provided by the smiling Bridget, a number of | 
liberal spoonfuls of the steaming rabbit. 

“It is perfectly delicious!” said two of the | 
guests, their eyes fixed on the hostess and her 
daughters. | 
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Mr. Holden leaned back in his chair with a 
tolerant smile on his handsome face. 

“Oh, it’s not so, of course,” he said, easily. 
“T am as likely to fall below the mark as any 
one else. But my rule is, throw yourself into 
whatever you do, and it’s fairly sure to be a 
success. As for this little rabbit—1 think, 
myself, it is rather good on the whole.” 

ELIZABETH LINCOLN GOULD. 


THE OLD GUN. 


he four forts which stood in colonial times on 
the Connecticut River had been supplied 
with large iron cannon by his majesty, the King 
of England. These cannon, remaining after 
our Declaration of Independence, were prized as 
trophies by the fortunate towns which retained 
them. As was natural, the neighboring towns 
became jealous of the “gun towns,” and in 1807 
some citizens of Keene, New Hampshire, deter- 
mined to repair to Walpole in the night and 
steal the cannon from its unguarded gun-house. 
In “Personal Reminiscences” Mrs. Emily R. 
Barnes gives an account of the capture and 
recapture of this old gun. 

The Keene men bore off the gun undisturbed, 
but when the Walpole people discovered the 
theft great was their indignation. They sought 
the aid of the law, but obtained no redress, as it 


the cannon. 

But the Walpolians resolved on a recapture of 
their trophy. A wily stage-driver of Walpole 
discovered that the coveted gun was concealed at 
a big old granary at Keene. He got possession 
of the key to the granary, and on July 4, 1809, a 

cavalcade of 
thirty Walpole 


way to the spot, 
dragged the old 
cannon forth, 
and after desper- 
ate efforts, loaded 
it on a wagon 
and set off at a 
spanking pace 
for home. 
noise 
rescue aroused 
the Keene citi- 
zens, the town 


cannon. They 
took the wrong 
road, no doubt 
fortunately, for 
a conflict might 
have occurred if 
the hot blood on 
both sides had been further stirred. 

The Walpole men bore their capture safely to 
town, and there was great rejoicing on their 
return with the od gun. This same cannon was 
afterward stolen by a party of Westminster, 
Vermont, citizens for use on the 4th of July, but 
was retaken by the Walpole men again while in 
actual service. 


TAIR. 


STILL A MYSTERY. 


wi hen a man does a thing you can generally 
account for it in some way,” said the 
professor of philosophy, slowly. “He generally | 
has a reason for his actions, unless he is a/ 
totally unbalanced person. But with a woman | 
there seems to be no settled process of reason- | 
7? 

The professor of history looked at him with | 
much interest over the teacup which had just | 
been placed in his hands. 

“As a married man, you have many opportu- | 
nities for study which are denied me,” he said, 
ingenuously. “Now there is one question I 
would like toask. I hear that a woman always | 
spends some moments guessing as to the writer | 
of a letter before she opens the envelope, and 
yet in reading a novel she always turns first to 
the last page. Now why delay knowledge in the 
first instance and grasp so quickly for it in the | 
second ?”” 

“That’s curious,” said the philosopher, | 
thoughtfully. “It certainly is very curious. | 
You would think that, if haste ruled her actions, | 
the letter would be torn open; while if she 
desired to spend time in speculation, she would | 
prefer to guess the outcome of a story rather 
than precipitate it.”’ 

The two men pondered the matter for a 
moment. Then the philosopher’s wife bade | 
good-by to a friend who had been engrossing her 
attention, and took a letter from the hand of the | 
maid. 
“My dear,” said the professor of philosophy, 
“do help us out. Can you tell us why it is 
that a woman spends time guessing who has 





“Isn’t it?’”” echoed the devoted quartet, aug-| addressed a letter to her in unfamiliar hand- 


mented by a deep murmur from Mr. Holden’s | 
sister. Then all the family eyes turned loyally 
to the head of the house. 

“It seems as if whatever father attempts, he 
does as well as it can possibly be done,” said 
little Janet, in a gush of admiration ; and it was 


writing, and yet looks at the last page of a novel | 
before she has read three chapters ?” | 

The philosopher’s wife bestowed an affec- | 
tionate smile on him as she took a paper-cutter | 
from the table. 


“She doesn’t,” she said, calmly. “If you'll 





California-Oregon Excursions | 
Every day in the year. The Chicago, Union | 
Pacific and North-Western Line runs through | 
first-class Pullman and Tourist Sleeping-Cars to | 
points in California and Oregon daily. Person- | 
ally conducted excursions from Chicago to San | 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland on Tues- | 
days and ‘Thursdays, and every Wednesday from 
New England. Lowest rates. Shortest time on 
the road. Finest scenery. Inquire of your | 
nearest ticket agent, or write J. E. Brittain, | 
368 Washington St., Boston, Mass. H. A. Gross, 
461 Broadway, New York City. 


Flynt Waist, or True Corset. 


(TRADE-MARK 
Highest Award from the World's 
Columbian Exposition 
Indorsed by Eminent Phy- 
sicians as the Most Scientific 
and Practical Waist or Corset. 
Our illustrated Mat 


on application to M,. 
76 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass 
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| was decided that Walpole did not legally own | 


men made their | 
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bell was rung, 
and a _ party 
started in hot) 
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Moseley's Pneumat- 
ic Invalid Chair 

savesall joltand 
37 because the 
vyicyele wheels 
have pneumatic 
tires. t saves 
strength in pro 
pelling because 
there are ball 
bearings every- 
where, Steers 
smoothly easily. 


NO POISON 
Has Ever Been Found in the 
Enamel of 

Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. 
The BLUE LABEL 


Protected by Decision of 
United States Court, 
pasted on every piece, 





eS ET. Moseley’s Pneumatic 
write us, 


Invalid Chair. 


All framework of best steel tubing, brazed 
joints, enameled black. Indorsed by the most 
prominent physicians. Send to maker for photos 
and prices. Special chairs built to order. 


New Booklet Free. 
Agate Nickel-Steel Ware issold 
by the leading Department 
and Housefurnishing Stores. 


Lalance & Groajean Mfg. Co., 

















New York, Boston, Chicago. JOHN L. MOSELEY, Cambridge, Mass. 















*T wouldnt stay a da 
witheut a ” 


ichmond 
Range 


Ask your dealer; if he 
hasn’t them, we have. 



















The Richmond Co., 


Norwich, Conn. 
























THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION’S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CONTEST for 1902 


Competition closes and all 
Contributions must be in 


November 1, 1902 


¥ ¥ 


.» Lhis is the Seventh Annual Contest and 


Exhibition arranged by The Youth’s Com- 
panion. It is open to all, with Awards for 
Men, Women and Young People. 


¥ v 4 





v 








General Announcement 


containing list of Awards and 
conditions governing competi- 
tion will be sent on receipt of 
name and address by :: 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion Boston, Mass. 




































































evident to all the guests that she had expressed | pardon me I must open this letter, for I see it is 
the family sentiment. either from Mary or Anna—I’m not sure which.” 
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“On the 
Roof.” 


Some people believe that anything 
is good enough to paint a roof with, 
but this is a mistake; the roof is 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
FOR INSIDE OR 


f" OUTSIDE USE 





more important than the side of the 
building, and a better class of ma- 
terial should be used. Of course, 
color makes no difference, but qual- 
ity should be the first consideration. 
There are plenty of cheap mineral 
paints made from low-grade ore that 
are unfit for use, and plenty of so- 
called roof paint oils, which are 
more of a detriment than a benefit 
to any surface. 

If you wish to protect your roof, 
the most important part of your 
building, apply a good relizble paint 
made from pure linseed oil. The 


“American 
Seal” 


Anti-Rust 
Roof Paint 


is a first-class, reliable 
SSS SS SSI NSS SSS ticle and guaran- 
Sa SIO“ article g 
eR tne we SAAS 74 teed to protect your 


























roof for 3 years. 
Color Cards mailed free upon application. 


THE WILLIAM CONNORS PAINT MFG. CO., Troy, N. Y. 





Cerne oper- 
ates by law, whether 
men, nations or things. And 
when you come to seek the 
reason for the 
Superb Baking Qualities 
of the famous 


you will find that same old 
law of causation in operation. 
Magee Ranges do the best cook- 
ing, easiest, quickest and with 
the least coal consumption be- 
cause they are built scientifi- 
cally. For over 50 years they 
have been reducing cooking to 
the science of absolute ease. 
That’s why all best cooks pre- 
fer Magee Ranges. 


Any dealer whovalues your trade will sell you the 
Magee Ranges and Heaters, Ask for circular. It’s 
Sully illustrated and free. 





MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, 
Makers of Magee Heaters and Ranges, 
32-38 Union Street, Boston, Mass, 


“Highest Award, Gold Medal, Paris Exposition.’’ 
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Beautify Your School Grounds. 


West Stockbridge, Mass., June 20, 1902. 


To the School Committee: We, the undersigned pupils in the West Stockbridge village school, 
most respectfully represent that our schoolyard is not all that can be desired when compared with 
other schools of corresponding size. No special effort is ever made to improve it as it should be, 
situated as it is on the main street of this town, and adjoining the church property. 

On the street side the ground is umeven and barren, and an unsightly fence surrounds it. 

We represent that we are the only school in town that is “ fenced in,” and so far as we know, 
the only one in Berkshire county. 

We therefore respectfully ask that your board cause the fence to be removed on the westerly 
side of the building, and the walks and yard improved. 

In consideration of your doing so, we, the undersigned, hereby promise to use the walks as we 
now do, and not to make a thoroughfare of the grass plots on either side, and also to use our best 
influences and endeavors to have all others do so, and also to comply with any rules or regula- 
tions that will make the yard and street more attractive. 


PETITION GRANTED. 
The above petition, signed by all the pupils of the grammar and intermediate schools, has been 
acted upon by the Committee, who have voted unanimously to grant the same, and the fence will be 
taken down and the yard improved before the opening of the school 








This is only one of many cases known to The Companion where the pupi!s themselves 
have petitioned the school boards to have the school grounds improved and beautified. 
More frequently, however, the pupils, under the direction of the teacher or school board, 
go ahead with the work themselves. 

The Youth’s Companion will send to any teacher or friend of the school, without 
expense, two illustrated pamphlets telling just what to do and how to do it. Schools 
carrying out this work this fall and sending us an account of what has been done, will 
receive from us four historical pictures, — ‘* Washington,” “ Signing the Declaration of 
Independence,” ‘‘ Surrender of Yorktown,” and “ Lafayette,” —also a booklet by Hon. 
john D. Long, entitled ‘Lafayette in America.” Do not wait. We wil! also send in 
addition to the pictures and booklet a Roll of Honor on which to inscribe the names of the 
pupils and teachers carrying out the work. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. _ 
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DIRECT FROM 
THE FACTORY 
TO YOUR HEAD. 


S3-AATS 


Over a million satisfied men wore the HAWES 
HAT last year. One responsible firm in over seven 
hundred cities in the United States and Canada sells 
them. If they are not on sale where you live, send 
three dollars, give us your height and waist measure, 
size of hat worn, and our mail-order department at 
either of our New York or Boston Stores will send 
you the latest Fall Style. 


Hawes Hat @mpany 


Broadway, Cor. 13th St., 

Broadway, Cor. 30th St., 

Broadway, Astor House, 
NEW YORK. 





75 Summer St., 
(Merchants Building, ) 
BOSTON. 
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Either of these attract- 
ive Pictures, size 17x26 
inches, reproduced in ten \ 
colors like the original 
painting (without any let- 
tering) will be sent Free 
for two pictures of the Mill \ 
cut from Mother’s Oats pack- 
ages and four cents in stamps, 
sent to pt. F, 

Mother’s Oats, Akron, O. 


Mother’s Cereal Spoon 

—a beauty, our own original de- 

sign, regular cereal size, Wm. A. 

Rogers’ best triple plate, sent post- 

paid for four Mother’s Oats coupons (you'll find one 
never Paskeee) and 15 cents in stamps sent to 
MOTHER’S OATS, Dept. F, Akron, Ohio. 


Mother’s Cook Book. 

Just issued ; 00 pag 8; 1500 recipes; with series of 
14 pages of Special Cereal Recipes edited by Mrs. 
Rorer, will be sent post-paid for twelve two-cent 
stampsand one picture of the Mill cut from Mother’s 
Oats acpags, sent to 
others ae. 

»ok,Dept.F, 
Akron, Ohio. 
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—the 
Best Food. 


Because—‘‘always fresh and sweet.” 


Because—being parched by direct 
heat, it has that rich, nutlike flavor 
impossible to secure by steam drying. 


Because—by means of modern machinery all 
hulls, black specks, ete., are entirely removed, 
leaving only the broad, flaky part of the best 
white oats grown in America. 


Because—being perfectly cooked, the starch is 
converted, making it most easily digested. 


A 10-cent pacKage of Mother’s Oats 
is more healthful and will go farther 


than $1 worth of meat. 


Mother’s Oats 


\ Sold by Best Grocers Universally. 
\ 














